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ARTICLE 


CREEDS AND BAPTISMAL RITES IN THE FIRST 
FOUR CENTURIES 


Tue Western creed is by right of many centuries of usage correctly 
described as a baptismal creed. For a period which is but little 
shorter the Nicene Creed has been used throughout the Eastern 
churches as a baptismal confession and is probably based as a whole 
or in part on earlier confessions which were similarly used. This 
constant and deeply rooted connexion of the creeds with baptism 
during the most luminous period of their history has naturally led 
scholars to approach the question of the use and development of these 
formulae in the ante-Nicene period with assumptions derived from 
the later practice. The fact that the creeds are based on the threefold 
Name and that the baptizand from New Testament times onwards 
was required to make a confession of faith has seemed to justify these 
assumptions. ‘The purpose of this article is to argue that our know- 
ledge of the way in which credal forms were used in the baptismal 
rites of the earlier period is extremely limited, and that in fact the 
evidence tells against the presupposition that the usage established 
in the fourth century was operative in the second or even in the early 
third century. It will also be suggested how this result may affect 
our reading of the early evidence for the development of credal forms. 

At the outset of our inquiry, one general consideration should be 
noticed. Few aspects of the life of the Church escaped significant 
change in the fourth century. In the new conditions of that period, 
ecclesiastical organization, the formulation of doctrine, the manner 
of dealing with heresy, and the development of liturgical forms all 
entered on a new phase. The tendency to uniformity and fixity both 
of doctrinal expression and of liturgical rites became marked through- 
out the Church. In looking back from this period to the earlier 
centuries it would be highly unscientific to fail to make due allowance 
for the special characteristics of post-Nicene Church life and practice. 
This would now be generally recognized in the sphere of the history 
of doctrine ; it is coming to be recognized also in the history of the 
liturgy.’ A similar principle ought to exercise a cautionary restraint 
when light is sought on the early development and use of credal 
forms from what is known of these subjects in the fourth century 
and later. 


The evidence of this later period is clear on the points with which 


* cf. E. C. Ratcliff in The Study of Theology, pp. 430-8. 
XLIV B 
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we are mainly concerned. At Rome it was the established custom 
for candidates for baptism to recite the creed publicly before the 
congregation. Both Rufinus' and Augustine* make special reference 
to the public character of the recitation at Rome, and imply that the 
presence of the general congregation at this ceremony was a feature 
peculiar in their day to the custom of that church. Rufinus thinks 
that the vigilance of these large audiences has helped to preserve the 
Roman creed from changes in its wording, whereas in other churches, 
where the formal statement of faith was recited less publicly, additions 
had been made to the formula. This recitation or redditio? of the 
creed implies the existence of an exactly worded formula which was 
previously imparted to the candidate with some care in the ceremony 
which was probably already, and certainly later, known as the traditio 
symboli. It was essential that the formula should be recited exactly. 
The Roman liturgical books which describe in detail the pre-baptismal 
and baptismal liturgy of the succeeding centuries show the important 
place which the traditio and redditio symboli had come to hold. 
These ceremonies concerning the creed may have been less elaborate 
in the fourth century, but from the evidence of Rufinus and Augustine 
it is clear that they were established in essentials. 

Nor were these customs a Roman peculiarity. They are implied 
(except for the public character of the redditio) for his own church 
of Aquileia by Rufinus. In the African church Augustine refers to 
a similar usage.* Ambrose mentions the traditio on the Sunday 
before Easter, and the later Gallican service books and writers of 
Spain and Gaul refer both to this and to the redditio, which took 
place on the Thursday in Holy week.’ We are entitled to conclude 
that the practice of the traditio and redditio symboli was general in 
the West by the end of the fourth century. 

In the East a similar practice prevailed in a number of churches.° 
The Catechetical Lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem constitute a traditio 
of the creed with detailed comments. The creed is to be learned by 
heart; it must not be written down, and catechumens must not over- 
hear it.? He does not, however, refer to a formal redditio. The 
account of the rites and ceremonies of the Jerusalem church written 
by the pilgrim Etheria later in this century describes both ceremonies 


* Rufinus, Comment. in Symb. Apost. 3. 

* Augustine, Confessions, viii.2. Distinguished converts could, however, be 
excused the ordeal of public recitation. 

3 Augustine, loc. cit., already uses reddere as a technical term. 

4 See, e.g., de Symbolo Sermo ad Catechum. 1. 

5 Duchesne, Origines, pp. 337 ff. 

* But not in Egypt. The practice is unknown in the Coptic rites; cf. 
Kattenbusch, i, p. 330, note. 

? Cat. v. 12. 
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ARTICLE 3 


in some detail.‘ The Council of Laodicea* (in Phrygia) prescribes 
that the ¢dw7ifdpevor shall learn the creed by heart (ri ziorw 
éxpavOdvew) and render it (dayyéAAewv) to the bishop or the presbyters 
on the fifth day of the week.3 What we know of Antiochene usage 
may be held to imply a similar practice. In the Apostolic Constitutions, 
vii. 41, a long creed is put into the mouth of the candidate immediately 
after the renunciation of Satan, and Cassian and Nestorius refer to 
the Antiochene creed and quote it in a way which implies that 
candidates for baptism had learnt it formally.‘ 

This impartation of the creed to baptizands was hedged about with 
circumstances of solemnity and injunctions against writing it down 
and uttering it in the presence of the uninitiated, and all this laid 
emphasis on the sacred character of the formula. Its doctrinal contents 
were public property to anyone who cared to read Christian books or 
hear sermons, but the formula as a whole was to be the possession 
only of the baptized. It was the exact wording which was therefore 
sacred, and this was carefully preserved in each church.’ 

The liturgical traditio symboli, with all its implications, is such 
a widespread practice in the fourth century that its origin can hardly 
lie entirely in that century. But insufficient attention seems to have 
been given to points in the earlier evidence which warn us not to 
carry back the fourth-century practice very far. In the first place, 
the traditio and redditio, when we have clear evidence about them, 
form part of the preparation for baptism rather than of the baptismal 
rite itself. They are the culminating points of the instruction, and 
the redditio takes place either at an earlier hour on the day of baptism 
or some days before this. Though evidence about the early cate- 
chumenate is scanty, it is clear that in this century its whole organiza- 
tion reached a stage of elaboration which was quite unknown in the 
second, and only beginning to develop in the third century. If 
the traditio and redditio formed part of the preparation for baptism 
we may expect these practices to have grown up with the developing 
organization of the catechumenate as a whole. Further, it is to be 
noted that even in the fourth century the essential and effective 
confession of the baptizand is not the redditio, but the answers to the 


? Peregrinatio S. Silviae, C.S.E.L., vol. xxxix, c. 46. The candidates came 
one by one to the bishop sitting in his cathedra and ‘ rendered’ the creed. 

? Canon XLVI. 

3 Probably Maundy Thursday, Duchesne, op. cit., p. 339. 

4 The relevant passages are quoted in Lietzmann, Symbole (1931), pp. 22, 23. 

5 In the West the title symbolum apostolorum, together with the legend of 
apostolic composition, helped towards the end of the fourth century to rein- 
force the sanctity ascribed to the words of the creed. In the East the sanctity 
of the formula rested on the fact that it was a summary of Scripture; cf. 
Cyril, Cat. v. 12. 
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interrogations’ at the moment of baptism. We ought to approach 
the evidence of the earlier centuries with the possibility in mind that 
the traditio and redditio will be either altogether absent or only at 
a rudimentary stage. 

Two passages of Dionysius of Alexandria first call for comment. 
He accuses* Novatian of having ‘set at nought the holy washing, and 
the faith and confession which precede it’ (r7jv te zpd adrod miotw 
Kai opodoyiav). Kattenbusch and de Puniet> think this means that 
a creed was recited by the candidate before the act of baptism, and 
they find this confirmed by the short creed which is interpolated 
into the Egyptian versions of the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus 
immediately before the baptismal interrogations. If they are right, 
it must be noted that this creed as it stands is not the redditio of 
a formula which the candidate has previously learned, but is repeated 
by him after the minister.‘ Later Egyptian rites show no knowledge 
of the traditio and redditio.’ Dionysius, however, may refer only to 
the question and response made before each of the three immersions. 
In another passage’ he refers explicitly to these émepwrijces Kai 
admoxpices as the point at which one of the congregation present at 
a baptism detected that his own baptism had been defective. When 
these points are considered together with the evidence of later 
Egyptian practice, Dionysius gives us no ground for assuming that 
in his day at Alexandria the baptizand formally recited a carefully 
rehearsed formula of belief. 

In his denunciation of Novatianist baptism Cyprian’ refers to the 
identity of the rite used by the schismatics with that of the Catholics, 
and rejects the argument that this makes their baptism valid. The 
fact that they are outside the church destroys any argument which 
might be drawn from the’ fact that they ‘baptize with the same 
symbol’ (eodem symbolo quo et nos baptizare) and ‘appear not to differ 
in the interrogation’ (quod videatur interrogatione baptismi a nobis non 
discrepare). A similar contention is put forward by Firmilian® of 
Cappadocia in a letter to Cyprian, which quotes the case of a mad 
woman who baptized using the ‘symbol of the Trinity’ and ‘the 
lawful ecclesiastical interrogation’ (cui nec symbolum trinitatis nec 


‘cf. de Puniet, art. ‘Baptéme’, D.A.L.C., col. 315 f. on Augustine’s 
evidence. Cyril, Cat. xx. 4 describes the answers to the interrogations in the 
baptismal water as the owr7piov dpodoyiar. 

? apud Euseb. H.E. vii. 8. 

3 Kattenbusch, i, pp. 326 ff. and de Puniet, op. cit., col. 264. 

4 cf. Dix, The Apostolic Tradition, p. 35, c. xxi. 11b. Dix, however, thinks 
in his note ad loc. that this interpolated creed was originally interrogative 
in form. 

5 Kattenbusch, i, p. 330. © apud Euseb. H.E. vii. 9. 
7 Ep. \xix. 7. § Cyprian, Ep. Ixxv. 11. 
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ARTICLE 5 


interrogatio legitima et ecclesiastica defuit). The symbolum here might 
appear to refer to a creed recited by the candidate. Cyprian goes on, 
indeed, to quote from the baptismal confession, but it is part of the 
interrogation which he quotes and not a section of a declaratory creed. 
I have attempted in the JoURNAL’ to interpret symbolum in these 
passages, and if that interpretation is correct the declaratory creed is 
not mentioned at all. The word refers to the baptismal act as a whole, 
interrogations, responses, and triple immersion or affusion, as the 
pledge of the covenant into which the baptizand enters with the 
Trinity. But even if that interpretation be rejected, and symbolum be 
taken to mean a credal form, it would be more natural to suppose 
that the reference is to the interrogations which occurred at the 
moment of baptism rather than to a declaration by the candidate 
before the ceremony, for which the expression symbolo baptizare would 
be a strange phrase.* 

African evidence of a few decades earlier certainly strengthens our 
negative interpretation of that of Cyprian.’ Tertullian’s references 
to baptism are particularly frequent, and he has given us the one 
ante-Nicene treatise on the general significance of the rite. Katten- 
busch, who has examined Tertullian’s references with his usual 
meticulous care, expresses surprise* that he does not mention the 
traditio and redditio symboli. Since Kattenbusch is disposed to find 
evidence for these practices at this period, and expects to find it in 
Tertullian, it may be sufficient to quote his conclusions. 

‘It is remarkable that Tertullian fails to mention either the act of 
the traditio or that of the redditio. It is, however, probable that he 
knows at least the former. The lex, the sacramentum, and its definite 
verba must naturally be exactly imparted and imprinted, if they have 
the importance for faith which we have already observed above. 
From de Spectac. i we learn that a very exact instruction was en- 
visaged, in which the status fidei, the ratio veritatis, together with 
the praecepta disciplinae were transmitted and elucidated. We may 
without more ado insert at this point also a solemn act of the traditio 
symboli. In view of Tertullian’s silence it is doubtful whether there 


* xlili. I-11. 

2 Symb. trinitatis in Firmilian’s letter is interpreted by both Kattenbusch, 
ii, p. 189 and de Puniet, op. cit., col. 293, as the triple immersion which is 
a token of the Trinity. 

3 The de Rebaptismate (probably African and contemporary with Cyprian) 
discusses (c. 10) the question of a true faith as affecting the validity of baptism 
and refers only to the interrogations and answers, not to a declaratory creed. 
‘Mysterium fidei tradant’ (ibid.) does not refer to the traditio symboli but to 
the baptismal act ; cf. ibid. 5 mysterium fidei (= baptism, as the context shows) 
and ibid. 10 baptisma tradere. 
4 Kattenbusch, ii, pp. 60-2. 
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was a definite liturgical act of the redditio symboli. The whole event 
of the positive confession seems to have been enacted in the water, 
in the form of the response to the questions.’* With regard to these 
interrogations, Kattenbusch concludes (a little reluctantly) that in 
view of expressions like in sacramenti verba (not verbis) respondere and 
in legis verba profiteri, it is likely that the minister recited the formula 
while the baptizand replied merely with a repeated simple credo.’ 

There is nothing to add to Kattenbusch’s just conclusion on the 
absence of any redditio symboli. With regard to his assumed traditio, 
it is strange that one so legally minded as Tertullian does not mention 
this act if it was at all formal and usual. He does not even imply 
that the candidate was instructed in a formula to be learnt by heart. 
The ‘exact instruction’ of de Spectac. i, no doubt, means the instruc- 
tion of catechumens, but not necessarily in a formula, and as to the 
lex, sacramentum, and verba of baptism, we learn what they are in de 
Baptismo xiii: Lex enim tinguendi imposita est et forma praescripta. 
Ite inquit, docete nationes, tinguentes eas in nomen Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti. Unless we are determined to find the traditio and 
redditio in Tertullian, his evidence would lead us to conclude that he 
knew of neither. 

This radical conclusion is supported by the one full baptismal 
order preserved from the ante-Nicene period, namely, that in the 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus.) This document gives a full 
account of the catechumenate (cc. xvi-xx), followed by the actual 
baptismal rite (c. xxi). The instruction of catechumens, which is to 
last three years, is described only in general terms, but from the 
point at which the candidates for baptism have -been selected the 
description of the ceremonies becomes detailed (c. xx). There is no 
word which can be interpreted as referring to a traditio and redditio 
symboli. The baptismal rite itself is described in great detail and the 
words of the interrogation are given in full.* To each of the three 
sections of these the candidate answers with a simple credo, and after 
each response he is baptized once. The rite exactly corresponds with 
Tertullian’s descriptions. In the Arabic, Ethiopic, and Sahidic ver- 
sions of the Apostolic Tradition, immediately before the interrogations, 
there is inserted a creed which, as it stands, is a confusion of a 
declaratory and an interrogatory formula. Whatever its original form, 


* Kattenbusch, ii, p. 62. 

2 cf. also de Cor. Mil. 3, ‘dehinc ter mergitamur amplius aliquid respondentes 
quam dominus in evangelio determinavit’ ; adv. Prax. 26, ‘nec semel sed ter, 
ad singula nomina, in personas singulas tinguimur’. 

3 ed. G. Dix, 1937. 

4 For the reconstruction of the Greek text of the interrogations see Connolly, 
5.T.S. xxv. 131-9. 
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ARTICLE 7 


it is an interpolation into the text of Hippolytus.’ Similarly, the text 
as preserved in the Testamentum Domini and in the Canons of Hippolytus 
has interpolations of a short declaration by the candidate of belief in 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (c. xxi, 10a and 11a). It is clear that 
in the original text the candidate makes no detailed declaration of 
faith in his own words but simply assents to the interrogations made 


,in detail by the minister. 


The theology of Hippolytus was not representative of Roman 
Christianity in his day, and some of the language in the prayers of 
the Apostolic Tradition certainly expresses his own characteristic 
teaching,* but Dix? has given good reasons for supposing that the 
liturgical usage described in this treatise is a conservative account of 
that of the contemporary Roman church. The baptismal interroga- 
tions themselves differ by only a few words from what we know in 
the fourth century as the declaratory Roman baptismal creed. 

In the case of Tertullian and Hippolytus, the argument from 
silence is strong enough to be held conclusive. The two principal 
churches of the West knew nothing of a traditio and redditio symboli 
in the first quarter of the third century. The question of the Roman 
usage is of particular importance, since Kattenbusch holds that ‘the 
custom of the traditio symboli is bound up with R [the old Roman 
creed] which has its special character only in conjunction with this 
custom ’.* 

Second-century authors do not offer evidence to modify our con- 
clusions. When Irenaeus speaks of the xavdv rijs dAnfeias . . . dv 
dua tod Barrioparos eiAnge® he refers to the preparation for baptism 
in which the catechumen was instructed in Christian truth® (whether 
Scripture or unwritten ‘tradition’). A body of teaching is implied 
but not a set form of words.’ 

In the light of our investigation it may fairly be questioned whether 
the assumption that the practices of the traditio and redditio symboli 
were established in the second and third centuries, is any more than 
an unjustifiable reading back of fourth-century custom into a period 
when it did not yet obtain. I propose to suggest how in general the 
raising of this question might bear on the study of the early history 
and development of credal forms. 

The classical investigators of the history of the creed, Zahn, 


? cf. Dix, ad loc. and p. Ixii. * Ratcliff, op. cit., pp. 422 ff. 
3 op. cit., pp. xxxviii ff. 
4 Kattenbusch, ii, p. 961, note 4. 5 adv. Haer. i. 9, 4. 


© For a conclusive treatment of the meaning of the cava rijs aAnBeias and 
related expressions in Irenaeus see Ammundsen, 7.T.S. xiii. 574 ff. 

7 In Clement and Origen Kattenbusch finds only very uncertain traces of 
the traditio, ii, pp. 116 and 155. 
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Harnack, Kattenbusch, and, in England, Burn, held that at least 
some churches in the West, and particularly Rome, had an official 
baptismal creed, certainly in the third century, and in the case of 
Rome for a great part of the second century also. This creed was an 
exactly worded formula which was carefully imparted to candidates 
for baptism as the proper form in which they must confess their faith 
at, or as a prerequisite to, baptism. It may be said that this conclusion 
was reached along three apparently converging lines of evidence: 
first, the actual quotation of the formulae in the fourth century and 
the known usage with regard to them at that period; secondly, the 
echoes of the formulae and apparent references to this usage in 
significant passages of the writers of the earlier centuries; thirdly, 
the character of the formulae themselves. The question we have 
raised in this article bears directly upon the first two points. We 
have seen that the fourth-century use of the creed in baptism may, 
on general grounds, be a later development, and further that such 
evidence as exists of earlier usage tells against the assumption that it 
coincided with the later. These doubts in turn affect our reading of 
the significance of the passages in the earlier authors which appear 
to echo (perhaps in a deliberately inexact manner) the fixed baptismal 
creed of the local church. If we are not entitled to assume that every 
church handed over to its baptizands a carefully guarded credal 
formula, we must go further and ask whether such an official formula 
existed. We may feel bound to consider seriously other possible 
explanations of the creed-like passages in the earlier authors than 
that adopted by the classical investigators mentioned above. More 
recent investigation has called attention to the great variety of such 
passages even in a single author, such as Irenaeus. If we do not 
confine our attention solely to passages which are of the type of the 
later Western creed, we find in fact a variety of types of summaries 
of belief.‘ Even in those statements which have the structure of the 
later formula, the wording varies, not only from author to author but 
in the same author, in a way which may be explicable as deliberate 
concealment if we presuppose a fixed baptismal creed, but which 
may be capable of other explanations apart from that presupposition. 
It is at any rate safe to say that no one could with any plausibility 
reconstruct the exact baptismal creed of any church from the writings 
of these authors, without the guidance of the later complete and 
exact forms. 

We may have to test the hypothesis that for a period lasting well 
into the third century, there were current in the same locality a 
number of more or less stereotyped forms of summaries of the faith, 
outlines rather than formulae, which were used as the basis of instruc- 

* Lietzmann, Z.N.W., Bd. xxii (1923), Symbolstudien, x-xii. 
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ARTICLE 9 


tion, but not regarded as sacred formulae to be imparted to and 
retained by the catechumen with verbal exactness. This hypothesis 
explains the utterances of writers such as Irenaeus and Tertullian at 
least as satisfactorily as the more usual view that they are loosely 
referring to a fixed formula, which custom forbids them to quote 
exactly." It is beyond doubt that stereotyped summaries of faith 
existed in the second and early third centuries; it is quite another 
thing to assume that one fixed and exclusive formula was recognized 
in each local church as the baptismal confession. Even with this re- 
orientation of approach to the history of the creeds, it remains possible 
to take the fourth-century formulae and argue to their date of com- 
position from the evidence of their internal character. But when this 
can be done with any result,’ we are still not entitled to assume that 
from the date of its composition this creed held an exclusive place in 
the church of its origin. 

One point in the evidence we have examined earlier in this article 
may appear to destroy the cogency of these considerations. In the 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus the baptismal interrogations differ 
but little in length, content, and wording from the Old Roman creed 
as we have it exactly quoted in the fourth century. In Ep. lxix. 7 
and Ixx. 2, Cyprian quotes a section of the African interrogations, 
credis in remissionem peccatorum et vitam aeternam per sanctam 
ecclesiam?} We do not know the extent of the earlier sections of the 
African interrogations, but since the passage just quoted shows that 
some additions had been made to the threefold Name, the earlier 
sections were probably more ample than the bare mention of the 
Three.* If the interrogations both in Rome and Africa had at this 
period reached this fullness of form, is it not probable that these 
churches had an equally full and precise declaratory creed, which 
was learnt by the baptizand before he responded to the interrogations ? 
This is an important point, but should not be allowed without further 


* Kattenbusch, ii, p. 101, concludes that the general disciplina arcani is 
unknown to Tertullian, but that he refrains from quoting the creed exactly 
in deference to the Christian feeling that it must not be written down. But 
where is the evidence for this feeling in any writer as early as Tertullian ? 
Irenaeus, iii. 4, 1 (Katt. ii, p. 45) refers only to the gentes barbarorum who 
have no scriptures in their own tongue, but retain the true tradition written 
on their hearts by the Spirit. This is not evidence of a feeling against the 
writing of the creed but merely a proof that some Christians can and do hold 
the pure faith independently of the written tradition (the Scriptures). 

* When this method is applied to the Old Roman Creed which alone seems 
to offer any substantial basis for it, the result is less precise and certain than 
has generally been supposed ; cp. ¥.T.S. xl. 31 ff. 

3 In Ep. Ixx. 2 the order of remiss. peccat. and vit. aet. is reversed. 

4 cf. Tertullian, de Cor. Mil. 3, ‘amplius aliquid respondentes quam dominus 
in evangelio determinavit’. 
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consideration to outweigh the main result of our investigation. The 
interrogations mention points of teaching which must have been 
imparted to the catechumen in his instruction more fully and are 
here conveniently summarized. For his confession to be real and 
explicit it was not necessary for him to know the precise words in 
which it was to be formulated to him at the moment of baptism. 
The interrogations were the liturgical utterance of the minister of 
baptism and to judge from the analogy of other liturgical forms may 
have been beginning in the third century to assume a more stereo- 
typed phraseology.* In baptism, however, the outlines of the formula 
were fixed by Matt. xxviii. 19. It was the threefold Name which 
mattered ; the rest was added by way of explanation and amplification ; 
and the minister may have felt free within the divinely commanded 
framework to vary the wording of his questions.* This is at least 
more in accordance with the liturgical spirit and practice of the 
second century than any contrary assumption.’ There may well have 
been interaction between the form of the interrogations and current 
catechetical formulae, just as there was between these formulae and 
the language of liturgical prayer, but later variations between the 
interrogations and the contemporary creed forbid us to assume that 
the two forms have a completely parallel history. Thus at Rome, 
Milan, and Turin‘ for a century and more after the baptismal creed 
had come to be regarded as a fixed apostolic formula, the contemporary 
interrogations differed from it considerably. What we should naturally 
expect is that, like other liturgical words, the amplifications of the 
threefold Name which formed the interrogations were in the third 
century becoming more fixed in the local churches. The evidence 
of Cyprian here supports what would otherwise be a probability of 
analogy. Certainly in his time there was a legitima et ecclesiastica 
interrogatio, with the usitata et legitima verba,’ which provided the 
candidate with the opportunity of formally confessing the faith in 
which he was baptized. The movement towards fixity was in progress. 

At some point in the same century there arose the practice of 
instructing the candidate verbally in a confession of faith which he 


* cf. Hippolytus, Apostolic Trad. x. 3-5, on extempore Eucharistic prayer. 

* Thus Canon VIII of the Council of Arles (314) orders that, if a heretic 
desires to come into the Church, they are to ‘ put the baptismal interrogations 
to him’ (interrogent eum symbolum). If he acknowledges the threefold Name, 
he is to be regarded as already baptized. 

3 cf. Connolly, 7.T.S. xxv. 137. ‘At the beginning of the third century the 
Roman creed was probably not so rigid in its formulation but that the personal 
element may still have had some play.’ 

4 cf. the formulae quoted by Kattenbusch, i, p. 51; p. 100, note 17; and 
p. 101, note 1. 

5 Ep. Ixxv. 10, 11. 
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ARTICLE II 


was required to repeat exactly as a condition of baptism. The inter- 
rogations were not in consequence superseded in their function, nor 
necessarily altered in their customary wording, except perhaps in the 
direction of greater fixity and exactness. As regards the question 
where the practice of the traditio symboli originated, it is possible 
here only to express an opinion that the fourth-century evidence 
points to the West rather than the East, and in the West to Rome. 
The date can hardly be later than the second half of the third century 
and may even fall in its second quarter.’ 

In his recent series of Symbolstudien* Lietzmann has examined 
afresh the evidence for the early history of the creeds. Although he 
has not discussed the particular question of the use of the creed with 
which this article has been mainly concerned, it may be said that the 
suggestions for a fresh approach to the early evidence which we have 
been led to put forward as a result of inquiry on this particular point 
are substantially supported by his independent examination of the 
evidence in detail. Briefly, Lietzmann finds the second century 
prolific in summaries of the faith, some Christological, some based 
on the threefold Name, and some having yet other structural forms. 
Within the similar forms the details and emphasis varied. No writer 
down to and including Tertullian can be quoted as showing exclusive 
attachment to one structural form of summary, much less to one 
exact formula. Gradually, however, certain forms and finally a certain 
formula attained exclusive predominance locally. To this general 
picture drawn by Lietzmann we can now add the point that the 
local victory of the particular formula was completed and rendered 
permanent by the establishment at some time in the third century of 
the practice of the traditio and redditio symboli; first, perhaps, in 
Rome, then in other Western churches and in the East. 

H. J. CARPENTER 


* The Apostolic Tradition was probably written about A.D. 217 or shortly 
before. See Dix, op. cit., p. xxxv. The composition of R and the institution 
of the traditio do not necessarily coincide in date. R may have existed before 
it attained the exclusive place which the traditio gave it. 

* H. Lietzmann, Symbolstudien, i-xiv, in Z.N.W. Bd. xxi, xxii, xxvi. See 
esp. Bd. xxvi, pp. 84-95. The general results are given in the second volume 
of his recent history of the early Church, Ecclesia Catholica, c. 4. 

3 The ‘baptismal formula’ in the more modern sense of the term (‘I baptize 
thee, &c.’) has not been brought into our discussion, since there is no evidence 
for its use in the early centuries. See de Puniet, loc. cit., cols. 340-4. The 
interrogations were the baptismal formula. 
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NOTES ON THE PSALMS. II. 73-150 


737: 2292 nv M3y imyy 39M Ry] 19399 “on V2 Impy ‘No ” 
‘their eyes shine forth out of fat, the imaginations of their" heart(s) 
are burning’, i.e. they have bright little pigs’ eyes gleaming maliciously 
out of fat puffy cheeks, and their imagination burns? with evil thoughts. 


The Hebr. 83° seems here to be identical with the Arab. ” ‘shone, 
was bright, clean’,> which suits %y3 (if rightly restored) in the 
|| clause. This use of 83° is apparently known to the LXX if their 
adOjcerar’ = the M.T.’s R8N (Jer. 489) may be trusted; cp. OXND 
Wyt NB ‘suddenly shall His wrath come forth’ or perhaps rather 
‘suddenly His wrath shall be kindled’ or ‘flash forth’ (J. b. Sir. 57). 

Other instances of 83° ‘shone’ may be recognized in "NX WN" 
VIN Dy TN> "~_WNI NSN ‘for a law shall shine forth from me, 
and I will make my judgement to flash forth’ (Isa. 51 4)5 and 
RS VD pwn ‘and his judgement shall shine forth like the light’ 
(Hos. 6 5).° 


7320: MI3M] ABN? ‘is despised, i.e. disregarded’, since a masc. 
pass. verb’ is required with O38; the thought is illustrated by 
efavaoravrwv paratov adtav 76 evirmov (LXX at Isa. 29 8). 


7324: "NPA TID WR] “PN 73D MIR) ‘and by a difficult way*® 
dost Thou take me’; that is, walking in God’s ways, even when 
supported by His counsel, is difficult. 


* Gunkel, with assumption of partial haplography before 1/7" in ver. 8. 

* Cp. Isa. 917 (AYWI VRS WA) for the metaphorical use of this root. 

3 The Hebr. 83" and the Arab. 32, represent different developments of the 
same root; so Sum. UD = Acc. asii ‘to come forth’ and namdru ‘to shine’, 
and soon. The underlying idea is that of coming forth like the rising sun to 
give light. A by-form may be seen in «¢ ,» II ‘made to shine, kindled’, which 
has been plausibly recognized in #118 in Ps. 429 (Kennicott, R.S.P.O.T. 241), 
Isa. 451, and Job 36 32 (Eitan in Hebr. Un.-Coll. Ann. xii-xiii. 79-80). [Cp. 
Hebr. 7198 ‘ ordered’ = Arab. - ‘recommended, appointed’, by which the 
metathesis is illustrated.] 

4 Cp. Syroh.’s Stoll. 5 Cp. ¥.T.S. xxxvi. 401. 

® With Dathe’s correction of the text. Often the context alone (as here 
the || “1R5) shows which meaning is uppermost; cp. N3 "MDW yp 
‘let my sentence come forth from thy presence’ (Ps. 172), where the verb 
clearly has its usual sense. 

7 Cp. Houbigant’s 171M” for M.T.’s *]T3N in Ps. 68 3. 

® Beer in Z. At. W. xxi. 77-8. 
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Is a similar thought in Zechariah’s mind when he exclaims: ‘ For 
thus saith Yahweh of hosts (a difficult way hath He sent me) con- 
cerning the nations which spoiled you, that he that touched you 
toucheth the apple of His eye’ (Zech. 212), if 1325 “M¥& may be 
altered to 733 MK?" 


741: BR Jr... my? ‘why ... is Thine anger heavy’ or 
“severe ?’, not ‘why ... does Thine anger smoke ?’; cp. Syr. ga 
invaluit, gravis fuit." For smoke is not a necessary sign of heat, and 
the Pesh.’s \sas/ and the Targ.’s "pn? support the proposed ren- 
dering. 


743: M33 NiNwD> ARYD ADIT] 3 Nkive-¥D OD ‘IN or rather 
OY] O77 ‘restore now at length all‘ the long-lasting ruins’ ;5 for 
the simple OYD is un-Hebraic. 


746: 3H° MNP Hy}] ” “_ wNM ‘and they smash up its carvings 
altogether’; cp. Syr. @& ‘broke in pieces’.° The loss of the verb, 
implied in several Vss. (LXX, Pesh., Vulg.°, Syroh.),? is due to 


inverted haplography with the following noun. 


7420: OP Nini PIR“TDUN WP °D NA? baa] AN > ’an 
‘Mm (M3) MRI PWN) WM “mM ’> ‘look at thy creatures,* that they are 
full of dark rancour, and the earth is the haunt of violence’; for the || 
clause shows that wm must here mean something like dark, i.e. evil 
thoughts? (cp. Arab. gi.» ‘bore rancour’), just as “"mwn ‘showed 


blackness’ means ‘lowered, was angry’.” 


757: O73 WV X77] O17 TBM 1) ‘and unto Him™ from the 
desert * is there a raising (of the voice)’, i.e. do men shout in praise, 
on the assumption that there is an ellipse of 1p, as often with xw3, 
with the inf. absol. O57;" thus there is an emphatic contrast with 
Tp... wIN- OK in ver. 6. 


* Cheyne (s. ¥.T.S. xxxix. 403). 


2 Also Arab. - ‘fattened’ (but oe ‘ascended’, whence oe ‘smoke’), 


3 So also in Deut. 29 19 and Ps. 81 5 (s. H.T.R. xxix. 186-7). 

4 Scott, Textual Discoveries, 138. 5 Duhm. 

® Cp. Hebr. *|NM ‘snatched’. 

?7 Gunkel conj. IN1F\3, which is not so close to the M.T. 

8 Bickell+Grimme (cp. LXX, Pesh., Vulg.©, Syroh.). 

9 Cp. Isa. 520, Prov. 213. 

© J.b. Sir. 2516; the opposite expression is "ID“NNX mon ‘cleared (not 
**sweetened’’) the face of, appeased (a person)’ (s. Margoliouth in Hastings, 
D.B. iii. 29). 

™ Gunkel. % Ewald following Qimhi with Hebr. MSS. (cp. Syroh.). 

3 Cp. Isa. 409. 
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75 10: Wax] TH ‘I will magnify’; cp. Arab. s\- I ‘was excellent’, 
X ‘esteemed excellent’." 

76 5-6: YPinOR = IY “ID] Y?7iNwD AI “IIT ‘they that lust’ 
or ‘strive after booty are bewildered’ ;* cp. Syr. so Pe. disputavit, 
Ethpe. excitatus est, and Aram. 13 ‘had lustful thoughts’, as used 
in PROM W777 ‘lusting after sins’. 

The vhrr has an extended usage, as seen in the Chr.-Pal. Syr. 50 
stridit (lingua canis) and the Arab. *» I ‘howled, whined’, III ‘ snarled 
at’ (of dogs), of which 4; I ‘called out’ (a person), III ‘ upbraided’ 
is a by-form.‘ Perhaps it may then be invoked to explain the Hebr. 
“73 in six passages, where the variety of renderings found in the 
Vss.5 argues no sure knowledge of the meaning. These passages are : 
TA VP WIT < NN ’R w°37 

‘look unto him and be noisily excited’ (Ps. 34 6) 
my aw->x TaN < * “wm¥y “n 
‘and they shall be noisily excited at the goodness of Y.’ 
(Jer. 31 12) 
DIA WI (var. WP) NY 
‘then shalt thou see (var. fear) and be noisily excited’ 
(Isa. 60 5) ; 
and also 
oyaa-o> POX TAN 
‘and all the nations shall come in noisy excitement unto 
it’® (Isa. 22) 
ony Py aN 
‘and peoples shall come in noisy excitement up to it’® 
(Mic. 4 1) 
ova tiv PPR TAT x7 
‘and they shall no more come in noisy excitement unto 
him’? (Jer. 51 44). 


* Cp. Mic. 1 10 (s. J.T.S. xxxix. 264-5). 

* From Hebr. ¥W = Arab. JU (Zorell in Bibl. x. 100, with LXX, Pesh., 
Vulg., Syroh.); cp. Hebr. 9910 in Job 1217, 19. 

3 Targ. on Deut. 2917. 

*Cp. Hebr. “mj ‘was hoarse’ (Ps. 694) = Syr. 5%, raucedine laboravit = 
Arab. > ‘snored’, >> ‘snored, purred’, ss ‘snored, snorted’. 

5 Namely éficrac8at, jew, onevdew, cvvayec0ar, hoPetoa: (LXX) ; worapilecBar 
(Aq.); xaipew (Theod.); cvvayeoBat, ovppéew (LXX) ; paol/, wd?, aol), 
dow, snco (Pesh.); affluere, confluere, fluere, illuminari (Vulg.); WW, "INK, 
PIDNR, YON (Targ.). 

6 i.e. TEP WT. 7 i.e. Bel. 
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Interpreters generally refer "73 in the first three passages to 7} 
‘light’ as meaning ‘ was brightened, cheered’, and in the last three to 
3} ‘river’ as meaning ‘streamed, flowed’ or the like; both views 
postulate doubtful usages of the two roots. At bottom the vhr is 
onomatopoeic, representing the growling of a beast over its prey or 
its snarling at an enemy, and so especially excitement accompanied 
by such noises and then excitement of any sort, though probably 
always excitement accompanied by grunting or the like, whether of 
pleasure or of disgust. In the first three passages, then, the con- 
struction is simple; in the second three pregnant with prepositions 
implying motion towards a place. 

7612: N29 °w 31] iD? “w ’Y, on the assumption that X71 
is due to faulty anticipation of Ni in ver. 13. 

It may be here suggested that the root of 0 ‘gift offered as 
homage’ is to be sought not in the Arab. a ‘wished’ (whence ie 
‘thing’) but in the Arab. .,. ‘was worth’ (whence Ty volonté ; 
cp. Engl. ‘benevolence’ in the sense of a forced levy). 

775: 2S X97) MPH] IBA “7 “D3 ‘I am troubled and cannot 
escape’; cp. Aram. I3°1DX or Wa TR ‘removed himself, departed’ 
(cp. Ps. 116 10), as seen in the Targ.’s translation of np¥X O73 
yoayn by Jono WaTR XD Ty (2 Kings 29; cp. 10) and of "38) 
*ON? AOAINN by N23 TITX Nw (Gen. 33 14).” 


7849: OY) "ON'?2 NN'2Wp] ix mmyn? yD ‘rousing his 
angel? for (=to be) a destroyer’.3 The corruption of m’nwn into 
nn?wn under the influence of nw caused also the displacement and 
consequent corruption of “y7.4 

7867: "or Ymka ‘against the clan of Joseph’ (|| D2); the Arab. 
‘pl ‘family, household’’ suggests this meaning, which gets rid of the 
difficulty of discovering what the 97% may be. 

806: AYR on?) in} 5 ‘the bread of vexation’, to avoid the 
repetition of MMT; cp. Syr. pss tonuit ; doluit, iratus fuit, Jaxo’s 
indignatio, tristitia, Arab. ry ‘disliked’ and es ‘was abashed’.® 


The error is due to misunderstanding the rare fem. form.’ 


* Literally ‘showed his back’ (s. 7.T.S. xxvii. 159-60, xxxi. 283-4, xxxii. 
250-1, xxxvi. 82; Z. At. W. lii. 55-6; #.Q.R., N.S. xxviii. 120; ¥.B.L. liii. 
276-7, 282-3). 

* Or Jx'219 ‘an angel’ (Gunkel). 3 Graetz. 

4 Cp. Job 12 19 (ptcp. followed by impf. tense). 

5 Cp. Ps. 78 51, 837 (Ehrlich). © Cp. Ezek. 27 35 (s. ¥.T.S. xxxi. 281-2). 

7 Literally Hebr. 229" = ‘ vibration’ or ‘ quivering’, and so (a) ‘mane’ as 
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80 16: 437)? MYYITW 7321] ” “2 ’N AID} ‘and its* root’ or ‘stock 
which Thy right hand hath planted’; cp. Syr. \i5 ‘root, sucker, 
stock’, suggesting a Hebr. ]>* (not 73>) with the same meaning. 
Then, as lus is applied to the olive, so J> can assuredly be applied 
(albeit metaphorically) to the vine; and the || clause postulates a 
noun’ rather than a verb. 

The Syr. luo Juco ‘struck root’* used of seed, barley, and olives, 
may here be cited in illustration of the Hebr. WW TDN ‘struck root’,’ 
usually condemned as a non-Semitic idiom. 


8317: 90 Wp3) ‘that they may magnify Thy name’, as the 
Acc. bagasu = rabii ‘ great’ and stipi ‘exalted’® suggests. 


84.7: Ay Ayy? Nioja~oa] A AYP od nisya~o3 ‘yea, 
Yahweh’ will make the stragglers to drink deeply® of pools’;? not 
only those who travel in waterless country“ but even those who lose 
their way will be sated with the pools which Yahweh will provide. 


8411: "N23 FN] °NH2 ‘ND ‘more than a thousand (years) in 
my quarters’ or the like; cp. Syr. Jkimw castra, Arab. 0% * quarter 


(of town), large house’ and - ‘enclosure, garden’, which suggest 
that a Hebr. 79* may have existed, denoting a man’s quarters, his 


home or his home-town. 


854: FPS Tne piawy WIWV~72 NOOK) HI APNIWY ’> ’R 
’® ‘Mm ‘thou hast taken away all thy wrath, thou hast turned back" 
from the fierceness of thine anger’; the error is due to the assimila- 
tion of the two verbs into the same trans. theme, producing an 
awkward construction, which this slight emendation removes." 


rippling over the horse’s back, and (b) ‘anger’ or ‘grief’, like Gk. $68y 
‘quivering’, and so (a) ‘mane’ and (6) ‘fear’ as marked by trembling 
(Dhorme). 

* Hitzig. 

* With Pesh., Jer.", Targ. 

3 With LXX, Vulg.°, Syroh. (s. ¥.T.S. xxxv. 380, where the view expressed 
is now abandoned). 

4 Payne-Smith, Th. Syr. i. 1761, ii. 2065; Brockelmann, Lex. Syr.* 333, 380. 

5 Hos. 9 16 (s. ¥.T.S. xxxix. 165). 

® Muss-Arnolt, C.D.A.L. 183. 

7 Gunkel, recovering 11° from the superfluous 171) left over after altering 
WIV" into NW" (and the equally superfluous 71 in 70’). 

® After Gunkel’s my. 9 Halévy. 

* Cp. Arab. \% ‘had little water’ (Kénig). 

* With LXX, Vulg.°, Jer.", Targ., Syroh. 


* Cp. Bibl. xix. 64, where a similar suggestion on “WONT PAN (Ezek. 16 3) 
cannot be sustained, as the gender does not allow it. 
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855: FO¥D Wit) ‘and put to flight, drive away’ or ‘banish Thy 
vexation ’ (s. Ps. 89 34)." 


859: m2POD'? raw] (PD =) Py 32 -av—"DN) ‘and unto them 


that return in heart? unto him’; cp. Ps. 1409 for the corruption of 
vy into m0 (Cheyne), which the Syroh.’s soa» here supports. 


875: Ji'?y ABID® NIT] Py? “>” “mM ‘and He himself shall establish 
it for his dwelling’; cp. Hebr. 73y ‘abode’,3 whence Miy ‘stay-at- 


home’,‘ and Arab. oe ‘stayed (in a place)’, whence jhe ‘abode’. 


886: 73p "290... one3) ‘p ‘W obdon> DyEn on or 
n°N2 i> (rhythmi causa) ‘like’ the prostrate® dead, like’ the slain 
lying in the grave’, where "3p "35% is balanced by the || o°wpM” and 
a rhythm of 3+ 3 beats is recovered; cp. Arab. ss II ‘prostrated 
and trampled down’.* 


888: D3y A IB~—~491 ‘and all thy waves thou didst bring upon 
me’, as in several of the Vss. (cp. LXX’s émjyayes, Pesh.’s Kabul, 
Vulg.’s induxisti); the Syr. uss?” has the same sense in oLa\uX 
yoohaudo? Mia wir ‘he laid the burdens of their services (upon 
them) for his troops’.? This rendering suits the || 73720. 


88 10: ABN Py) “Tt ‘Py with LXX and Vulg.; the change is due 
to failing to recognize the unusual congruence.” 


88 16: APEX FPR "NN}]] WHUx ’N 42 ‘I suffer thy terrors, I bow 
down’ or ‘stoop (beneath them)’; cp. Syr. a5 se inclinavit, @.sLL)" 
concussus, vibratus sum, which the Vulg.°’s and Jer."’s conturbatus 
sum apparently reflects. 


8817: YOINP¥S FMI) Ny “3 ‘thy terrors have reduced me™ 
to silence’, not ‘have cut me off’ (R.V.), which is too strong for the 
context; cp. Symm.’s xateowirnodvy pe, which the Arab. cae I 


* Symm. (8:aAvaov), Syroh.F (ws), and Jer." (solve) seem to have read or 
conjectured *]1}; but the construction is against this verb. 

* Street with LXX, Vulg.© (cp. Syroh.). 

3 Isa. 1322 (s. ¥.B.L. lv. 104-5); Hos. 217 (s. Eitan in H.U.C. A. xii-xiii. 
61-2). 

4 Mal. 212 (s. Occident and Orient, 80-2). 

5 With Targ. and Hebr. MSS. 

© Cp. D°VHN for the final O in Hebr. MS. Kenn. 101. 

7 Briggs with Hebr. MS. Kenn. 76. 

8 Cp. Ps. 777, where the Syroh.’s Lacarbio supports the change of BN") 
into UBM") (s. H.T.R. xxix. 186). 

9 Hoffmann, Fulianos, 121,. 

° Cp. 1 Sam, 415 (Mp TY); s. Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Gr. § 145 k. 

™ Graetz with Hebr. MSS. 

XLIV Cc 
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‘remained silent’, II ‘silenced’ justifies and which is perhaps the 
original meaning of the root, being often reflected in the Vss.* (cp. 
Ps. 101 5). 


899: AI PON Fimg~%] JOM? AQIng~" ‘who like Thee* is strong ?’; 
cp. Syr. eda ‘was strong’. That this verb is unique in the O.T. 
will explain the corruption of the M.T., while its restoration gets 
rid of the superfluous voc. 7” in 7 [on (which the Pesh. omits) if 
iP PON is read or a dubious form if MYON? is read. 


89 10: 93 Niwa] ‘when the waves thereof lift up (their voice)’ 
as in Ps. xciii. 3, with ellipse of ‘1p (s. 7.7.S. xxxiv. 384). 


89 34: iayD VERN? “TOM ] ‘yD TEX “ ’m ‘and I will not let 
my mercy depart from him’; cp. Syr. :& Pe. abiit, fugit, Aph. fugavit, 
and Arab. “3 I ‘fled’, IV ‘put to flight’, which explain the LXX’s 
SvacxedSdow and the Vulg.’s dispergam. Consequently the variant 
‘YON, from a root never so rendered by the LXX, is merely an 
incorrect substitution of a known for an unknown word (s. Ps. 85 5). 


89 44: 12°90 3] ’n “% ‘the flinty (i.e. sharp) edge of his sword’ ; 
the defective spelling is necessary from the vsrr. 
902: 3? OT OWI] WP or 2PM ‘D3 ‘ere the mountains 


were created’, as 0°70(3) requires the impf. tense; probably 797 is 
an impf. tense from the pass. Q.‘ 


907: 2973} yN—ND ‘and in Thy wrath we are stilled’ (|| w9> 
‘we come to an end’); cp. Syr. Sc quievit, desiit, Sook)” destitit. 


90 10: AY OYaY O73) ’W o’yaw2 OF ‘they (sc. the days of our 
years) stand at, amount to seventy years’;* such a use of 3 with 
numbers is not unknown.° 


Ibid. : pys} ¥%Y BZA ‘and their turmoil’ or ‘fretful hurry is 
trouble and sorrow’; cp. Syr. eos cucurrit, trepidavit, and loos 
tapax7. The 37% of the years is the troubled and hurrying passage, 
the Sturm und Drang, of life. 


J e.g. Ps. 18 41 (Aq., Symm.), 547 (Symm., Pesh.), 101 5,8 (Symm.), 119 139 
(Symm.), 14312 (Symm.); cp. Job 2317 (Dhorme with Pesh.). The Ugar. 
gmt ‘slaughter’ (Virolleaud, Danel, 223), if right, attests the early development 
of the usual Hebr. sense. 

Cp. 322 in Exod. 15 11 (bis) for the plene-written form. This suggestion 
gets rid of the unusually formed YON by the supposition of a mere dis- 
placement of letters. 

3 Cp. Jager in B.A.S.S. i. 471 f. 4 Cp. NP and so on. 

5 After the deletion of INV 7° (Budde). 

® e.g. Deut. 1022, 2862; J. b. Sir. 468. 
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93 1: "PR WRN] HE TNT ‘He hath girded Himself with wrath’ ;* 
cp. Bab.-Aram. labifu amlat rugazie ‘ wearing the garment of anger’. 


982: Wp yin] ’p ’t Myy¥1 ‘and His right arm hath helped Him’ 
(Buhl) or rather ’p ’t iMy¥} ‘and His right arm is His help’ ;3 for, 
although a masc. verb may precede a fem. subject,‘ it is here unlikely 
in view of the fem. verb preceding the fem. subject in the || clause. 


991: 78 wun ‘the earth wavers’ or ‘sways’; cp. Jud.-Aram. 
vu Aph. ‘terrified’; the Arab. ae ‘dangling, swinging to and fro’, 
e.g. of a rider’s legs (Lane), comes from the same root. 

101 5: MPSS Ii IY INOD “"yW'77” ‘him that privily slanders his 
neighbour I will put to silence’, after Symm.’s xareowus7wv, which 
admirably suits the context ; in ver. 8, however, N’23n has probably 
the sense which is usual to it in the O.T. (cp. Ps. 88 17). 

1028: "NIpy] mYyya-b> “w ‘I watched all the night’;5 the 


addition is required to restore rhythmical balance and the parallelism 
with oYn~5 in ver. 8. 


102 27: wn op’? wa'?> ‘like a garment Thou repairest them 
(sc. the heavens) and they are in good repair’ (Ehrlich, comparing 
the Arab. d+ I and IV ‘repaired, patched’); ought then %9N7) or 
37M") to be read for YN? Thus the heavens under the figure 


of a curtain (Isa. 40 22) are torn (Isa. 63 19) by Yahweh in His wrath 
and patched up or repaired by Him when He changes His mood. 
Similarly David arose and washed himself ‘and repaired his garments’ 
(1n9@ *>rm°) which he may be presumed to have rent in his humilia- 
tion (2 Sam, 12 20).’ 


10411: ORYY ON 93% ‘the zebras break, i.e. quench their 
thirst’, an idiom usually condemned as non-Semitic, but confirmed ° 


by the Arab. Spa) oe ‘he broke, i.e. quenched (his) thirst’ (Lane).* 


* Scott, Textual Discoveries, 150. 

* Thureau-Dangin, Tablettes d’Uruk, 5820, 24; cp. 30 (an Aram. text of 
the Neo-Bab. period in cuneiform script). 

3 Cp. Judges 5 23 (77° ny), where /11;7” is the object of the cognate noun. 

4 Cp. Isa. 515 (1UDW" OY "YN), where YIN is not of the masc. gender, 
as 1WDW’ is a comm. plur. form (cp. Hos. 141; s. ¥.7.S. xxxix. 164). 

S With Targ.; cp. Ps. 78 14. 6 Then “DT for mp1 (?). 

7 Cp. Gen. 352, where the travellers repair their garments after the ravages 
of the journey (Ehrlich); Eastern travellers do not usually carry changes of 


raiment with them. 
--080 


5 Cp. 3 hal 8 a ‘he broke, i.e. took the edge off (his) hunger’ and 


Sewer -- 


oo Ss he broke, i.e. satisfied his appetite’. 
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105 22: TY Idx?) “@ TOK’? ‘to instruct his princes’ (LXX, Pesh., 
Vulg.°, Jer.", Syroh.); for “O® is a perfectly correct by-form 
of "0°." 

105 28: PBN Wg] SR-“ID7 “R TI ‘and they rebelled * 
against God’s words’ ;} the copyist, having incorrectly begun with 
5x, altered it to X¥ to obtain a sort of sense. 

10535: avy~¥> 92x] ’y “> Yon ‘and consumed all herbage’ ; 
the Targ.’s “aN indicates the alteration of the first, not the second 
(Duhm), verb.‘ 

1067: "RorOra O-Yy 99%] ’O~Or~Yy FI “0” ‘and they rebelled 
against Thee at the Red Sea’; in the faulty anticipation of o°-¥y 
(cp. ver. 22) and consequent displacement of 93,5 the suffix of the 
2nd person (necessitated by the || }"1°0M) has fallen out and 3 been 
erroneously taken with 07nd”. 

106 43: ON¥YI Wp? ‘they provoked Him by their disobedience’ ; 
cp. Syr. restitit and Arab. = ‘rebelled, disobeyed’. This 


admirable suggestion may now be supported by by AS¥°A Nin IY 
p37 ‘resist unto death for the sake of justice’.? The form of n¥y 
from the v‘sh will then be comparable with that of N¥P? from the 
vgsh. 

1087: 4p? Aywin ‘open wide thy right hand’ (s. Ps. 60 7). 


109 22: °39p3 22m °3'7) ‘and my heart is disordered within me’, 
i.e. my intellect is deranged, I am distraught or beside myself; cp. 
Arab. cr I ‘ was gene, desolate, wasted away’, VIII ‘was disordered’, 


especially as used in At ‘els his mind became disordered’ (Lane ; 
cp. Dozy), which clearly lies behind the LXX’s rerdpaxra: (cp. Pesh., 
Vulg.°). 


109 24: Joe... OSM ‘through fasting ... without oil’; the 
zeugma is exactly illustrated in DbwnMm) TWSyM ‘through oppression 
and without judgement’ (Isa. 53 8).? 


1102: ay ne ay-NwD] “I N'2y ’Y ’n ‘stretch forth,” my 


* Cp. ¥.T.S. xxxvi. 295-6, xxxix. 160. 

2 Wutz with LXX, Sext., Pesh. 

3 Cp. Ps. 107 11 (YR“"N W7). 

4 Cp. Isa. 518 and Amos 7 4, where the same correction is required. 

5 Cp. Ps. 511 (J 1). 

* Kennicott, R.S.P.O.T. 270. 

7 J.b. Sir. 428 (Gk. Ews Oavdrov dyumoat mepi rijs dAnfeias). 

8 It looks as if OY 157") is a gloss, in which ONY explains the unfamiliar 
ONSYI; hence Baethgen deletes it. 

9 Cp. Z.At.W. lv. 697. ” Schulz. 
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lord, thy mighty sceptre’; for the clause is part of what the Lord 
(7177 or "J7R) says to the king (addressed as "7% in ver. 1)." 

1133: ixiap~Ty] ARiay ’y; for wy is properly of the fem. 
gender. 

116 10: IZ °D “MPRA] WBA “> “NT ‘I thought that I should be 
carried off (sc. by death)’.* This interpretation of "2°% as a pass. 
verb is reflected in wll? a) be Soo Mase. ‘I believed; there- 
fore I was given rest (sc. in death)’,? apparently a quotation adapted 
from this Psalm in one of the Odes of Solomon‘ (cp. Ps. 77 5). 


116 14, 18: imy~9D9 NI-TTW] “y~¥D "ry Tu> ‘before the eyes of 


all his people’, which after the transposition of 4 postulates only the 
change of Xin into "ry. 


1207: monn’? mT TIT 7D) DIDY RR] “> ADT CD) TR “Wo 
‘do I speak of peace, and (is it) that‘ they are for war?’, whereby 
all the letters of the M.T. are preserved ; the order (subject, object, 
verb), which gives some prominence to the subject, is not un- 
common.° 


1247: 9303 MP3] 120} 73032 ‘pn ‘surely the snare is broken’; 
the addition is required to restore a rhythm of 3 beats.’ 
1312: X9~ox ‘but’ (Pesh., Syroh.), like the Aram. NPR or NPR 


and the Syr. JJ?” ‘but’.* 


13215: JIBN FIZ ATS) “AN “3 WTS or WTE ‘her destitute ones 

I will surely bless’ (|| 733) from MT¥* or "T¥*;? cp. LXx*’s 

THY xjpav adris (supported by Eth.) and Vulg.°’s viduam eius, which 

rest on the Syr. J9,, w9, ‘was deserted, destitute, needy’ and the 
~- 

Jud.-Aram. "73 ‘was laid waste’. The Pesh. uses 4, not only of 


a barren woman (1 Sam. 2 5) but also of widows (Isa. 541, Bar. 412), 
which agrees with the renderings of the Vss. cited above. 


* Gunkel conj. O'NTON as a royal title; but the evidence for such a use of 
D'OR in the O.T. (cp. Ps. 457) is very uncertain, and the reading given 
above is supported by "3°1N% (whether intended as ‘JTR or ‘JTN) in two of 
Kennicott’s Hebr. MSS. 

2 Kennicott, Remarks on Select Passages, 273 (s. ¥.T.S. xxxv. 382). 

3 Cp. Ps. 3123 and Jonah 25 for the thought. 

4 Harris and Mingana, Odes of Solomon’, i. 70 (= ii. 358), 28 3. 

5 With Jer." and Hebr. MSS. (cp. Symm. and Syroh.). 

6 Cp. S. R. Driver, Tenses}, § 280 (3). 

7Cp. Hos. 1015 for the inf. abs. of Ni. Ought IND <2iNY)> IE to be 
similarly read in Amos 38 to restore the rhythm of 3+2 beats? 

8 Cp. Gen. 24 38 (E, where an Aramaism is not unlikely , cp. Sam.’s ON 5); 
Ezek, 26; Job 305, 31 20 (s. A.F.S.L. lii. 164-5). 

9 Cp. Zeph. 36 (OY TTS)). 
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139 11: 379 TN 97D) 732 Ting T7727 or 971, as the article is 
required to distinguish subject from predicate. 


139 16: aNd? DPD] AND? (iD =) Hp ‘all of it is written down’, 
referring to the sing. "43. 


Ibid.: 7g? OM] IW? D2 oY~oV ‘day by day my days’ are 
counted’ ;* the addition restores the rhythm of 3 + 3 beats. Or ought 
the verb to be 18792 ‘ run (their course)’ ?3 


139 16-17: 27) :093 WHR X77] mp? “2 “NX “71 ‘and not one of 
them is circumscribed’, i.e. every one of my days runs its full course; 
cp. Acc. mindt timi ugalmi (= usalwi) ‘he circumscribed, restricted, 
limited the number of the days’‘ and ina limét (= liwit) iimim-ma 
‘within the circuit, limit, period of a day’. 


13920: FW a4 x03] wy "oO? axN ‘and they take® in vain, 
make light of Thine onset’ ;? cp. Arab. ‘ois ‘onset’. In other words, 


the wicked maliciously provoke*® God and are not afraid that He will 
fall upon them like a lion? in His wrath and destroy them.” 

140 9-10: "20% WK : 770 WIT] "azo 9 "YY DAWdH ‘let not™ 
the heads of them that surround me be lifted up against me’. The 
intrans. verb (cp. Ps. 276) is preferable to restoring the caus. 12" 
(Hare), since WX as subject then balances 12°nDY YY as subject of 
the || clause ; Cheyne’s alteration of 790 into *¥y postulates the rare 
corruption of ¥ into 0, found again in the apparent corruption of 
DPN into YN (Isa. 41 24; cp. Ps. 759). Finally, Aq. and Symm. 
support the alteration of "30% into "22102; here the ‘conjugation of 


attack’ suits the context and agrees well with the || participial "yx 
(Gunkel). 


1414: TS “yb owR-Ny] “x *ovipD OWANR ‘I was appalled at 
the workers of iniquity’, on the assumption that OWX is a by-form 
of on," here used not with the usual ¥y but with 72, indicating the 
cause or source of the emotion. 


* Klostermann, * Graetz (cp. post-Bibl. Hebr. 73°F ‘counted’). 
3 Cp. Syr. Nyos cursus, tempus. 

4 Bezold, Bab.-ass. Gloss. 155. 

5 Streck, Assurb, ii. 184-5 R. 3 (cp. Hebr, 779). 

6 Street. 7 With several Hebr. MSS. (reading ‘]""TY). 
8 Reading wy (Houbigant with Aq., Symm., Theod., Quint., Jer.#). 

9 Cp. Job 288 (One voy mty x). 

*” Cp. Isa. 3813 and Lam. 3 10 for the comparison of God to a lion. 

* Hare with LXX, Symm., Vulg.°, Syroh., Hebr. MSS. 

* Cp. Ps. 511, 3422 (s. Occident and Orient, 75-6). 


3 Cp. 1 Sam. 313 (O° 9 bn); s. Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebr. Lex. 
579-80 under 7. 
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14412: OPT OM HID WIZ WH) OPT OVE ‘2 “WH ‘happy 
are‘ our sons (who are) like pavilions* (or like) towers’;} thus 
oot o°yb3> suits the || M15, while the meaning assigned to yD} 
is supported by the fact that Yb3 is translated oixodou7 by Jesus b. 
Sirach* and by the Sab. xo] (mf‘t) ‘kiosk’ (Miller) or ‘caravan- 
serai’ (Mordtmann and Miller) or ‘bastion’ (Rhodokanakis).5 

Therefore om” yor? (Isa. 51 16) refers to the building of the 
heavens as a pavilion over the earth; for that they are conceived as 
such is proved by their having doors and pillars, chambers and 
windows. 


In vol. xliii, p. 157, 1. 14, "NXP? is a misprint for "NX Ip. 

These notes are largely the result of a re-examination of the text 
of the Psalms for lexicographical purposes, during which I have had 
occasion to follow many well-known emendations to their original 
sources, so far as I can find them. In the course of this work I have 
made the interesting discovery that many of those emendations—in 
fact, 356 of them—which are normally ascribed to German scholars 
of the last century go back to one French scholar (Houbigant, 100) 
and seven English scholars (Hare, 129; Street, 41; Kennicott, 39; 
Merrick, 20; Mudge, 15; Lowth,9; Secker, 3) of the two preceding 
centuries. G. R. DRIvER 


A NOTE ON THE VERB vy 


In Brown-Driver-Briggs’ Hebrew lexicon the introductory note on 
this verb runs: ‘not certainly found in S. Sem. lang.’ This is in- 
correct. When B-D-B was written, ‘South Semitic’ included Arabic, 
and in Arabic the primary (and fairly common) meaning of ot is to 


- 


Ie = - 
do, to act, to come upon. Thus «x means he did it; KU, pJl - 


means he engaged in (lit. did) wars; L,J\ Ar he whipped him 
(he did him with the whip). ; 

A passage in Ibn Hishim’s Sira® offers a parallel to Lev. iv. 2: 
‘If any one shall sin unwittingly in any of the things which the Lord 
hath commanded not to be done, and shall do any one of them 


* Cp. H.T.R. xxix. 193 (where the construction is wrongly explained); the 
restoration of "WR in ver. 12 is balanced by its occurrence in ver. 15. 

* Herkenne. 3 Ehrlich. 

4J.b. Sir. 4019; cp. 314, where YD} is translated by zpocavorxodopeiv. 

5 Ryckmans, R.E.S. vi. 3858 7 (xo); cp. vii. 40313 (oM)- [I owe 
these two references to Dr. A. F. L. Beeston, Assistant in the Bodleian 
Library.] 

6 Cairo (n. d.), with Sayyid al-Tahtawi’s notes, 261, lines 6 and 11. 
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mim nnxe Mwy.’ The verb and the construction are similar in 
Arabic: ‘If you keep your promise (to refrain from the aforesaid 
crimes) then Paradise shall be yours ; but if you do any of the things 
Le Ds G& gite ol, (which God hath commanded not to be done) 
then it is for Him to pardon or punish.’ ALFRED GUILLAUME 


WESTERN TEXT AND ORIGINAL TEXT IN THE 
GOSPELS AND ACTS 


OF recent years there has been no slackening in the debate on the 
merits of the Western witnesses for the reconstruction of the original 
text of the Gospels and Acts. This has been particularly true of 
Acts, for which among other discussions the following investigations 
are noteworthy. Ropes, in The Beginnings of Christianity, vol. iii, has 
argued in favour of the ‘Old Uncials’ (SABC), and A. C. Clark, in 
his edition of Acts, in favour of the Western authorities. The textual 
problem in the Gospels has recently been reviewed by Professor 
W. H. P. Hatch in his lecture, entitled The Western Text of the Gospels, 
published in U.S.A. in 1937, while Sir Frederic Kenyon, in December 
1938, contributed a paper to vol. xxiv of the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, on ‘'The Western Text of the Gospels and Acts’. Professor 
Hatch considered many readings up and down the Gospels but, 
though he admitted the possibility that some Western readings might 
be right, he failed to discover any that appeared to him to be original. 
Sir Frederic, too, examined many passages and, though he was pre- 
pared to grant a certain plausibility to the Western text in some 
places, he nowhere finally decided that the Western reading is to be 
accepted. From this it can be seen that the examination of the 
material by Professor Hatch and Sir Frederic Kenyon issues in a 
judgement unfavourable to the Western text. 

This agreement in adverse judgement by two eminent scholars 
might seem decisive, were it not'for the progress of studies in other 
directions. Of these studies some examples will now be indicated. 
F. C. Burkitt, in The Gospel History and its Transmission, pp. 40-58 
and elsewhere, argued that the Western text had in certain places 
preserved the original reading. In the passage of his book just men- 
tioned, he based his argument on grounds drawn from the documentary 
hypothesis of the origins of the Synoptic Gospels. B. H. Streeter, in 
The Four Gospels, ch. xi, followed this line of argument and extended 
its application. Next, C. H. Turner in articles on Marcan usage in 
this JOURNAL, vols. xxv—xxix, argued in favour of a number of Western 
readings. Sometimes his decision was based upon the documentary 
hypothesis, but the more important side of his work was that in which 
he indicated that the reading of the Western text on occasion accorded 
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best with the language and style of Mark. While these three scholars, 
Burkitt, Streeter, and Turner, were not alone in accepting Western 
readings, their work is especially important because their preference 
for these readings was dependent on and illustrated certain principles 
of selection. At an earlier date Wellhausen (e.g. in his Einleitung, 
pp- 1-32) commended some of the readings of D because they retained 
more faithfully the aramaic colouring of language, and thus he also 
had given an example of this method of approach. 

The studies mentioned above were in the main confined to the 
Gospels, but in their commentary on Acts and their additional notes, 
in The Beginnings of Christianity, vols. iv and v, Kirsopp Lake and 
H. J. Cadbury attempted a similar procedure for Acts. Not all the 
criteria, however, can be employed in Acts that are available in the 
Synoptic Gospels. For example, we have nothing in Acts correspond- 
ing to the data of the documentary hypothesis. Nor is the examination 
of style and language advanced to anything like the same degree, so 
that at present we lack the stylistic criteria which are to hand in the 
Gospels. None the less the similarity of the method of Lake and 
Cadbury in Acts to that of Burkitt, Streeter, and Turner in the 
Gospels is noteworthy. 

From this brief and incomplete survey it will be seen that agree- 
ment on the problem is far from having been reached. Scholars 
divide themselves into two classes: the one pursues an eclectic 
method, based on criteria independent of any one type of text, and 
to this class it appears that on occasion the Western text is correct ; 
the other class tries to decide in favour of one or other of the textual 
types, with little exception, as a whole; and this second class sub- 
divides into those who prefer the Alexandrian text and those, a much 
smaller company, who prefer the Western. Such differences of 
opinion and method among leading scholars show that we cannot 
in any sense regard the textual problem as settled, but must recognize 
that it requires yet further examination. 

First, however, it is desirable to indicate some of the principles on 
which a text is to be constructed. We have already seen that in the 
Gospels some scholars have employed the evidence of style and 
language or again of the documentary hypothesis. There are also the 
purely or mainly palaeographical criteria, just as there are others 
drawn from history, economics, social custom, religion, and law. It 
may be maintained that such criteria as these indicate that one 
manuscript or type of text is vastly superior to all others, or it may 
be held, on the contrary, that they show that an eclectic method is 
to be followed. The important point to remember is that the decision 
rests ultimately with the criteria as distinct from the manuscripts, 
and that our evaluation of the manuscripts must be determined by 
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the criteria. Accordingly as the value of the witnesses is subject to 
the textual criteria, wherever these last speak with certain voice, the 
text must be constituted as that voice indicates and not as general 
opinions about the value of manuscripts or textual types suggest. 
Only where the criteria are silent or give an uncertain sound may 
the value, which on the evidence of the criteria over a number of 
instances, we assign to our textual authorities, have a deciding vote. 
Recent scholarship has indicated this procedure in other fields. 
A. E. Housman in his prefaces to his editions of Manilius, Lucan, 
and Juvenal, clearly and forcibly expounded these principles. Papyri 
have shown that in the texts of classical authors, while previous 
opinions about the worth of manuscripts have been in the main 
justified, previous tendencies to follow the better or best manuscript 
to the exclusion of all others were quite wrong. In this connexion 
reference may be made to A. C. Pearson’s preface to his edition of 
Sophocles in the Oxford Classical Texts. 

After this summary enumeration of relevant principles, it remains 
to turn to details. Variant readings in a number of passages will be 
considered partly as exemplifying the application of the textual 
principles set forth above and partly as revealing how far these 
principles favour particular manuscripts or textual types or support 
eclecticism. In the selection of passages for investigation it is not 
intended either to be exhaustive or to argue for the pre-eminence of 
one type of text over others, but merely to illustrate the textual 
principles involved. If it seems that a disproportionate number of 
passages is cited where the Western reading is approved, it may be 
pointed out that it is not the purpose of this note either to decide 
the exact value of the various authorities, a purpose which could be 
achieved only by an examination of all the variants, or to argue for 
the supremacy of one textual type. It may be further remarked that 
while most of the passages where the Alexandrian witnesses preserve 
what is believed to be the correct text have received due recognition, 
this is not so true of the Western readings and therefore more space 
should be given to them than to the Alexandrian. This remark, 
however, presupposes part of the argument which is yet to come. 
Finally, it must be recognized that there are passages where a definite 
conclusion is not possible. 

We begin with a reference to the palaeographical and related 
evidence. We may learn much about the antiquity of the tradition 
in a certain manuscript by observing its spelling, use of abbreviations, 
script, the number of columns to the page, and mistakes. Again, we 
can eliminate some readings as due to scribal corruption. An example 
of this occurs at Heb. vi. 5 where for Suvdyeus re wéAAovros Tertullian 
translated Suvovros. An archetype of his codex read 
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duv 

apets Te EAA 

ovTos 
and a copyist omitted the middle line. The explanation of the Western 
reading at Luke x. 41f. may be similar. D, vt. lat., syr. sin., omit 
from pepipvas to xpeia. If we assume that évds alone without 7 dAiywv 
was the reading of an early manuscript we may suggest that its text 
ran as follows : MAPOA 


MEPIMNAICKAIOO 
PYBAZHITTIEPITIOAAA 
ENOCAEECTINXPEIA 
MAPIAMPAP xra. 


Here there is a slight resemblance between Mdp6a and xpeia and 
a closer one between pepysvGs and Mapidp. Together they might 
account for the omission. We are enabled on palaeographical grounds 
to dismiss many readings at once as erroneous. Palaeographical 
arguments about the history of the text have likewise to be met, in 
part at any rate, from palaeography. An example of this is Sir Frederic 
Kenyon’s masterly refutation in his paper, already mentioned, of 

Clark’s stichometric theory about the Western text of Acts. 
Palaeographical arguments alone, however, are far from deciding 
every example of disputed reading, and we are soon forced to turn 
to other principles. We have already seen how certain scholars have 
employed considerations drawn from the documentary hypothesis to 
decide between variants in the Synoptic Gospels. It is well known 
that assimilation has often been at work here, sometimes in two 
passages of the same Gospel. Despite the evangelist’s tendency to 
dissimilate John the Baptist and Jesus, most authorities at Matt. iv. 17 
read Adyew" peravocire’ tyyixev yap 7) Bacireia tHv odpavar, just as 
at Matt. iii. 2. At iv. 17, however, Aéyew" aPyyucev 7 Baowreia KA. 
is read by k, syr. sin., cur., pal. (once), Clem., Eus., Vict.-Ant. The 
reading seems at least to have been known to Origen.’ Again, Mark 
ix. 47 is followed by ver. 48 as a sequel. In many authorities this 
verse is added as a refrain after vv. 43, 45 as well, the addition 
assimilating the structure of the three sayings. It does not occur, 
among other witnesses, in NBCLAYW, 33, 892, fam. 1, 28, 565, 
k, syr.sin., cop., arm. The same explanation may account for the 

variants at Mark xvi. 1. They are as follows: 
(i) Kai Svayevopevov rob cafBdrov Mapia 7 Maydadjvn cai Mapia 
% “IaxwBov cai Laddpn tyyopacav «rr. This is the reading 
of most authorities. 


* But see J. H. Ropes, The Synoptic Gospels, 41, for a different view of the 
passage. 
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(ii) for dcayevopevov . . . LaAcyn read wopevbeioa D, n. 

(iii) for Mapia 1°. . . adap read mopevbeion k 

(iv) add Kai zopevOeicar tyydpacay before Kai Siayevopevov g 

(v) add xai zropev@eioa: tyydpacav before Mapia 1° c, ff? 

(vi) add zopevOeicar before 7yydpacay O, 1542, 565, syr.pal., arm. 


Here readings (iv) and (v) are conflations of (i) and (ii). (vi) is 
a conflation of either (ii) or (iii) with (i). It may be argued that the 
presence of a translation of d:ayevoyevov tod cafBdrov in (iii) is due 
to partial assimilation to (i). From this we may infer that the choice 
lies between (i) and (ii) and that the traces of conflation in (iii)-(vi) 
show that the reading (ii) was much more widely known in antiquity 
than its present attestation would suggest. It has also a slight support 
in the fact that whether we take Mark xvi. 1 to be parallel to Luke 
Xxiii. 56a, or to xxiv. 1, which is less probable, in the Lucan equivalent 
there are no proper names. There is no parallel in Matthew, Matt. 
XXVili, 1 not being really parallel, since it reproduces Mark xvi. 2 and 
xv. 47 in that order. Having considered the attestation of the two 
readings, we have yet to decide which is original. It is difficult to 
account for (ii) as arising out of (i), but is it easier to explain (i) as 
arising out of (ii)? We may recall that in Marcan usage verbs in the 
third person plural are not usually provided with subjects when these 
subjects can be supplied from the context. Here in (i) we have the 
subject made explicit in two successive verses, xv. 47 and xvi. 1. If 
(ii) is original, (i) may be explained as an assimilation to xv. 40. We 
can understand why this assimilation took place, if at one time a new 
lection began at xvi. 1 in the church liturgical reading of the Gospel. 
It would also explain why the fuller list of names at xv. 40 was 
repeated rather than the nearer one at xv. 47. Finally, we may 
consider Matt. ix. 34. This verse is omitted by D, a, d, k, syr. sin., 
Diat., Juvenc., Hil. The saying recurs at xii. 24 and the addition at 
ix. 34 may be explained as made by assimilation to this verse. Actually, 
however, the form of ix. 34 is much nearer to Mark iii. 22. 

This last example brings us to a particular form of assimilation, 
namely, harmonization ; for if Matt. ix. 34 is derived from Mark iii. 22, 
the text of one gospel has been influenced by that of another. One 
of the commonest examples of this process is in the assimilation of 
Luke to Matthew. From Harnack’s study of Marcion’s text we can 
see that Marcion used a text of Luke already affected by that of 
Matthew. For example, at Luke xii. 59 Marcion already read 
Kodpavrnv for A€mrov from Matt. v. 26. Marcion, however, is not 
always at fault. At Luke xi.11 after 6 vids most witnesses add dprov 
pi ABov émbdce adtG; 7 wai from Matt. vii. gf.; the words are 
omitted by B (P*), 440, 1241, ff’, i, 1, syr.sin., arm., sah., Marc., 
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Orig. At Luke xii. 27 for m&s ovre vifer ovre sidaiver all except 
D, (a), syr. sin., cur., Marc., Clem. read ms adfdver’ od nomad oddé 
viOer from Matt. vi. 28. Likewise at Luke xii. 39 after gpyera: is 
added éypnydpycev av xai from Matt. xxiv. 43 by all save ND, e, i, 
syr. sin., cur., arm., sah., Marc. Matt. xxi. 44 is inserted from Luke 
xx. 18 by all except D, 33, a, 5, d, e, ff***, r°**, syr.sin., Iren., Orig., 
Eus. 
With Matt. xxi. 44 we are introduced to another form of harmoni- 
zation which has been already mentioned. It creates an agreement 
between Matthew and Luke against Mark. Luke xxii. 62 éeA@av 
ew exAavoev mucp@s agrees exactly with Matt. xxvi. 75 against Mark 
xiv. 72. But the verse is omitted by 0171, a, b, e, ff?,i,/*,r. Another 
example is to be found at Mark ii. 22, where the words at the end of 
the verse, adda olvov véov cis doxods Kawovs (so NB, 892, 5 read 
without BAnréov), are omitted by D, a, b, ff*,i, r', t. Here, however, 
it is not the presence of these words but their absence which creates 
an agreement between Matthew and Luke against Mark, as their 
equivalents are to be found at Matt. ix. 17, Luke v. 38. If then the 
omission is wrong, we have clear warning both that the Western 
authorities are not on every occasion right in omission and that it is 
not the shorter text which is always right. At Luke vi. 2, Matt. xii. 2, 
the two gospels agree in adding zovety against Mark ii. 24, but in 
Luke zoveiv is omitted by BDR 69, 788, 700, arm., Diat., sah., vt. Lat. 
(except q). Matt. xiii. 11, Luke viii. ro agree in having the plural 
7a pvornpia against Mark iv. 11 ro pvoryprov, but a,c, d, f, ff*, g', k, 
1, q, arm., vg. (3 MSS.), syr.sin., cur., pesh., arm., geo., Iren. (lat.), 
Clem., read the singular in Matthew. The omission of rod xpaozédou 
in Luke viii. 44 by D, a, ff?, 1, 7’, Marc. likewise removes an agree- 
ment with Matt. ix. 20 against Mark v. 27. Matt. xix. 24 and Luke 
Xvili. 25 agree in reading tpyparos against tpuypadids of Mark x. 25, 
but this agreement is removed by the reading of D, tpvpaddas in 
Mark with most manuscripts, tpum7jparos in Matthew with most 
authorities except NB, and zpjyaros in Luke with NB. Likewise 
the reading érramdaciova D, vt. Lat. (except f) for woAAamAaciova at 
Luke xviii. 30 removes an agreement with Matt. xix. 29 woAAamAaciova 
against Mark x. 30 éxatovmAaciova. Other readings of this order are 
Matt. xxi. 23 the omission of S:ddcKxovr: by a, J, c, e, ff", g, h, l, syr. 
sin., cur., 7,144, and xxvi. 73 the omission of xai od by D, 9, 1, 1582. 
An interesting passage is Mark xiv. 65. Mark has zpodrjrevoov 
only, but at Matt. xxvi. 68 is added 7piv Xpwréd, ris eorw 6 waioas 
ce. Luke xxii. 64 has the same reading, except for the omission of 
jpiv Xpworé. But in Mark the additional clause as it stands in Matthew 
is found in W, fam. 13, 565, 700, 713, N, 2, U, arm., syr. harkl., 
geo., 067, 1424, 517, 1675, 954, 349, 1188, I’, 4, X, 33, 157, 579, 892, 
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1012, sah.cod., boh., gat.{aur.), Aug. This addition removes the 
agreement of Matthew and Luke against Mark. Remembering the 
similar example at Mark ii. 22, we see that our principles require 
that the clause should be read in Mark as well as in the other two 
Gospels, and that it is the Caesarean authorities who have given the 
strongest support to the true text. B. H. Streeter," however, came to 
another conclusion in his discussion of this passage. Holding, probably 
rightly, that Q had no Passion story, he was unable to assign the 
clause to Q, but suggested that the clause was an interpolation into 
Matthew from Luke, though no authority omits it in Matthew. It is 
difficult to understand why Streeter favoured this conjecture, until 
his interest in the Proto-Luke theory is recalled. By leaving out the 
clause both in Matthew against all the evidence and, despite the 
authorities which insert it in Mark, in Mark also, he made the Lucan 
passage seem independent and therefore assignable to his Proto-Luke. 
He was strengthened in this view by an earlier variety of readings in 
Mark xiv. 65. Here for éuaridew aidr@ nai mepixadvrrew adroit 76 
mpoownov, D, a, f, syr.sin., Diat. read eunrvew 7@ mpoowrw adrod, 
while for air@, O, 565, 700, syr. pal., arm., geo., read 7H mpoodrw 
avrod, conflating the two readings. The Matthean text, xxvi. 67, 
seems to presuppose the reading of D. Streeter argued that in Mark 
the harmonizer had been at work, bringing in wepicaddmrew from 
Luke xxii. 64, wepuxadvibavres. Hence we may decide in favour of 
the Western reading as being right, and Streeter was, in his treatment 
of the verse, once right and once wrong. 

As a final example of harmonization let us consider Mark xii. 28 
with Matt. xxii. 35 and Luke x. 25. voids is in both Matthew and 
Luke but absent in Mark. The agreement, however, is removed by 
the omission of the word in Matthew by fam. 1, e, syr.sin., arm. 
This omission is further supported by the following facts. vopuxds, 
a frequent expression in the non-Marcan parts of Luke, never occurs 
elsewhere in Matthew. The Matthean term is ypappareds. Hence 
we may infer that vopxds, already suspect as a harmonizing addition 
to Matthew from Luke, betrays itself by its incongruity with the 
Matthean vocabulary. 

In this last example the criterion of harmonization is reinforced 
by a second, that of language and style. Just as the continuous use 
of the synopsis teaches us about the interrelation of textual and 
documentary problems, so constant reference to the concordance does 
the same for text and language. This method proceeds on the 
ssumption that each of the evangelists, and indeed of the New 
Testament writers as a whole, has a well-marked and individual style 
and that careful study of their vocabulary and usage gives us much 


* The Four Gospels, 325-8. 
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detailed information which often proves of great assistance in places 
where the reading is in dispute. 

An outstanding example of this kind of work is provided in C. H. 
Turner’s articles, already mentioned, on Marcan usage. He illustrated 
a number of traits of Marcan language and style, and showed how 
textual corruptions had obliterated or obscured them in not a few 
passages in the same way in which these traits had frequently been 
removed by Matthew and Luke in reproducing Mark. 

In his first article Turner studied the use of the third person 
plural in Mark,’ showing by a large number of examples that the 
evangelist often uses it in an impersonal sense. Reference may be 
made to i, 21 f., 29f., 32, 45, ii. 2f. (a very good example), 18, iii. 2, 
&c. He noted also that out of fourteen passages taken over by Matthew 
this impersonal plural is retained only in five, while in Luke the 
figures are five out of sixteen. Sometimes in various types of text it 
is abolished in Mark as well. For example, €Aeyov, Mark vi. 14 is 
read by B(D)W, vt. Lat., but has been changed to €Aeyev in the 
other authorities. At Mark x. 2, in order to supply a subject to 
éexnpwtwv, mpoceAOdvres of Dapioaios is added from Matt. xix. 3 by 
all except D, a, 5, ff?, k, syr. sin. At xv. 10 of dpyvepeis is supplied 
in all texts except B, 579, 1, 872, 1582, 2193, 544, 349, 115, 1375, 
syr.sin., boh. Mark frequently used eis where Greek usage required 
ev,” and such errors are frequently corrected in the manuscripts. At 
i. 21 NCLA, fam. 13, 28, 565 rightly read edi3acxev eis rv cvvaywyjv, 
or differ from this only in the order of the words, but omit eiceAOav. 
At i. 39 we should read Fv xnpicowy cis tas ovvaywyds with ACDW4, 
latt., syr.sin. instead of #AVev Knpicowv «rr. Likewise at ii. 1 eis 
olxov ACAIT®, fam. 1, fam. 13, 22, 565, 700, and at x. 10 els ri 
oixiay NBDLAY, 579, 892, 1342 are to be preferred. The frequent 
disuse of particles calls for the following omissions :3 i. 8 wév with 
NBLO, 33, 69, Orig., b,c, Aug. ; i. 22 cai 2° with DO, b,c, d, e; i. 27 
tis 4 with NBL, 33 (fam. 1); ii. 26 was with BD, (a), 1, ¢; iii. 35 
yap with B, b, e, boh.; x. g odv with D, k; x. 27 5€ with NBCD, 1, 
Syr. sin.; xii. 9 odv with BL, 892, sah., boh., syr.sin.; xii. 36 yap with 
NBLW4Z, fam. 13, 28, 565, a, k, sah.; xii. 37 odv with NBDLW4O, 
28, 565, a, i, k, sah.; xiii. 6 yap with NBLWOY;; xiii. 7 ydp with 
NBWY; xiii. 23 Sov with BLWY, 28, a; vii. 28 vai with P*, DW, 
fam. 13, 565, 5, c, ff*, syr.sin.; xi. 31 odv with ACLW, a, b,c, d, ff*, 
k, syr.sin. Examples of this kind might be multiplied, but it is hoped 
that enough have been given to illustrate the working of the principle. 

Documentary criticism and linguistic usage do not alone supply all 
the criteria available. Others are provided from different fields. 


* F.T.S. xxv. 377-86. 


2 Ibid. xxvi. 14-20. 
3 Ibid. xxviii. 15-22. 
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Theology, for example, makes its contribution. We have already 
noticed that at Matt. iv. 17 the evangelist’s practice of dissimilating 
Jesus and John the Baptist favours the reading Aéyew fyymev 7 
Baowreia xrA. Again, at Mark vii. 4, the fact that Bawrilew became 
an exclusively theological term has probably led to the substitution, 
in NB, 71 and a few other cursives, of pavriowvra: for Barriowvrat, 
which seems to be used in the New Testament in a non-theological 
sense only here and Luke xi. 38. At Matt. xxiv. 36 the omission of 
ovdé 6 vids may have been made on doctrinal grounds. Political 
considerations may play their part. At Luke iii. 1 most authorities 
read yepovevovros, but émutpomevorros is read by D, Eus. 3/4, Chron. 
Pasch., syr. pal., while all the Latin evidence reads ‘procurante’, 
though r has ‘legato’ as well. Until the Jewish revolt Judaea was 
governed by procurators, but from A.D. 70 by legati Augusti pro 
praetore. ‘The former could be correctly described as émurpomevoves, 
the latter could not. Hence we may argue that ém-rpozevovros is the 
original reading, while #yepovedovros is an accommodation to the 
conditions of a later period. The exactness of émurpomevovros agrees 
with the evangelist’s practice elsewhere. Unlike Mark he never 
describes the Herodian tetrarchs as BaovAeis, and in Acts a similar 
precision is displayed, as at xvii. 6. At Mark xiv. 5 éadvw is absent 
from 517, 954, 1675, ¢, k, syr.sin., geo. 1 and is lacking in the parallel 
at John xii. 5. I have suggested’ that the word was an addition due 
to the depreciation of the currency in the second century A.D. 

At this point we may conclude our survey of the criteria and ask 
what is the relevance of this evidence. What in particular do these 
criteria tell us about the various authorities for the text, and how far 
do they ‘help us to reconstruct it? First, they indicate quite clearly 
that in many passages the original text can be recovered only by the 
application of information derived from the advances in linguistic 
and documentary or other studies, studies which sometimes reinforce 
one another. Secondly, having indicated the right readings, they give 
us information about the value of the textual authorities supporting 
these readings. Here reference may be made to some of C. H. Turner’s 
conclusions. After his study of asyndeton in Mark he found that the 
excellence of B stood out unchallenged, but that on occasion recourse 
had to be made to D and & for the true text.? A study in the use of 
rt recitative supported by the evidence of other studies pointed to 
‘the immense superiority in Mark of the text of B to the text of N’3 
But he urged that the Western text should be given a hearing,‘ and 
clearly advocated a reasoned eclecticism. This means that while the 
general superiority of B may be conceded we cannot dispense with 


* F.T.S. xlii. 181-2. * Ibid. xxviii. 19. 
3 Ibid. 14. 4 Ibid. 148 f., xxix. 14f. 
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any of our older authorities, nor is a reading to be accepted merely 
because it happens to be in B. We must also remember that if at 
present the Western representatives make an unequal showing, the 
case might be far otherwise if we had Western manuscripts equal in 
age and excellence to BN. We may then say that only when all other 
tests are lacking can we fall back on the general excellence of B as 
a guide and that each reading has to be judged on its merits and not 
on its supports. Consequently we cannot accept or reject textual 
types or manuscripts as wholes. 

An example of this may be found at Luke xi. 53f. Here most 
authorities read xaxeiev e£eAOdvros adrod jp~avto of ypayparteis Kal 
oi Dapwaior Sewds evéxew Kai admoorouatilew adrov mepi mAEewvwv, 
evedpevovtes adtov, Onpeicai tt ex Tod aTdparos adrod. D, however, 
gives A¢yovros 5€ raira mpos adbrovs évewmi0v mavtTds Tod Aaod Hp~avTo 
of Dapwoaior Kai of vopikoi Sewds Exew Kai avpPdAdAew adbr@ epi 
trAcovwn, Cnrobvres adoppny twa AaPeiv adrod iva edpwow Katnyophoat 
avrod with support from AWXI'40¥, fam. 1, fam. 13, 892, Jait., 
syrr., arm., aeth. We might be inclined to say that either one version 
or the other must be accepted as a whole, and the other totally 
rejected. It will be necessary, however, to examine the two texts 
piece by piece in the light of our criteria before we may venture an 
opinion. Certain elements of D can soon be dismissed: iva edpwow 
Katnyopiaa avrod recalls vi. 7 and €vwmiov mavtos Tod Aaod -repeats 
vili. 47, while Aéyovros «ri. slightly resembles xiii. 17. A decision 
between éyew and évéyew is difficult, even if €yew is the reading that 
we should expect. doorouarilew occurs here only in the New 
Testament, while ovpPadAAew occurs six times elsewhere in Luke and 
Acts, Acts xvii. 18 using the word in the same sense. évedpevew 
recurs at Acts xxiii. 21, while @npevew appears here only. The phrase 
évedpevovres ... adrod as a whole occurs here only. {nreiv is common 
in the Gospels in this connexion, but ddopyzy does not recur in the 
Gospels and Acts. The whole phrase {yrodvres .. . adrod 1° does 
not occur again. The reading voyKxoi is, however, probably correct. 
We have already observed that it is found in Luke only as an equivalent 
of ypappareds. We may now notice that apart from this passage 
voukes occurs only in the non-Marcan parts of Luke, while. ypap- 
pareds except at xxili. 10 occurs only in Marcan contexts. It is found 
at xv. 2, but this passage seems to depend on Mark ii. 15 f. According 
to Lucan usage therefore voysxoi should be read at xi. 53. This 
means that in three elements D is probably wrong and in one it is 
equally probably right, while the rest is uncertain. From this it is to 
be inferred that we cannot treat the two texts as wholes but only as 


collections of variants, each of which is to be judged on its own 
merits. 


XLIV D 
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It may at this stage be asked how our conclusions apply to Acts. 
The first point to be made is that up to the present time eclecticism 
has been: given very little consideration and that the problem has 
been treated by almost all the scholars who have given it special 
attention as an issue straight and simple between the two types of 
text, Western and Alexandrian. If, however, we may argue from the 
Gospels to Acts a plea may be raised for eclecticism in this field also. 
Such a course is at once more difficult than in the Gospels because 
one criterion which was of great assistance there, namely, the indica- 
tions of the synoptic documentary hypothesis, is wholly lacking for 
Acts. The second, the linguistic criterion, where it has been treated, 
has not proved of value and has not been explored in anything like 
the same detail as, for example, in Mark.’ None the less, eclecticism 
has already raised its head. Ropes in his text admitted a few Western 
readings, as at Acts i. 2, 9, ii. 1 f., xx. 15, xxi. 1, 21, xxvii. 5. Clark 
likewise had to call in the aid of Alexandrian authorities at i. 11, 
li. 17-20, 31, 41, ili. 6, iv. 1, v. 29, vi. 9, xi. 2, and elsewhere. Lake 
and Cadbury in their commentary frequently allow that the Western 
text may be right.* Reference may be made to their notes on i. 7, 
ii. 16 ff., 22, iii. 8, iv. 10, vii. 18, 55, viii. 39, ix, 22, x. 32, xi. 12, and 
elsewhere.’ Scholars have occasionally admitted the plausibility of 
some of the Western readings in Acts, but what is required is not 
a concession now and then to the eclectic method but the consistent 
application of that method to the whole of Acts. So far no critical 
text of Acts has been constructed on these lines. 

It must be recognized that quite apart from the absence of certain 
valuable criteria there is another kind of difficulty which may make 
it impossible to carry through the construction of an eclectic text in 
Acts to a fully successful conclusion. It is the paucity of Greek 
representatives of the Western text. For the Alexandrian text we 
have NABC, but on the other side only D with its gaps and inequalities, 
two or three small papyrus fragments, and some later and weaker 
forms of the text in various cursives. This defect cannot be remedied 
from the versions because while several of them seem to represent 
the Western text in varying degrees, they are almost without exception 
much more poorly attested than in the Gospels, nor can they provide 
us with the exact wording of their Greek originals. In the suggestion 
given below we may find part of the explanation why the Western 
text is so poorly represented in Acts. The suggestion is that in this 
book the Caesarean text agrees with the Alexandrian, so that the 
cleavage is not between Alexandrian and all the rest but between 


* See, however, 7.T.S. xxxiv. 240. * Cf. F.B.L. liii. 35. 
3 Beginnings of Christianity, The Acts of the Apostles, vol. iv; cf. vol. v, 
Notes i (with ¥.T.S. xxxv. 176 ff.), x, xxiii, xxxv. 6. 
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Alexandrian plus Caesarean and all the rest. The grounds for this 
view are these. In Mark, P* and Eusebius are Caesarean witnesses, 
but in Acts they support the old Uncials. Origen at certain times of 
his life seems to have regularly used a Caesarean text of the Gospels, 
but in Acts he always follows the Alexandrians. Had these Caesarean 
authorities agreed with the Western text in Acts we might have had 
better Greek attestation there for this textual type. 

Despite this poverty of Western Greek authorities the eclectic 
method still seems the only sure one, and its adoption has important 
implications on our views about the origin of the Western text and 
indeed of all the various types of text both in the Gospels and Acts. 
If the claim that one type of text does, apart from the minutest 
exceptions, provide the original is shown to be wrong, then all the 
types are divergent from this original, which is only to be recovered 
by detecting what has survived of it in each type. The divergences 
may show differences of degree and of incidence, but they are all 
divergences. We are not comparing an aberrant type with a correct 
one. 

This attempted justification of eclecticism leaves much unexplained. 
We do not know why, for example, the divergence between Western 
and Alexandrian is so much greater in Acts than it is in the Gospels, 
despite the fact that the corrupting factor of harmonization is present 
in the Gospels but absent in Acts. It may be that the more firmly 
established position which the Gospels and Epistles enjoyed, if it did 
not prevent the activities of would-be revisers, at least restrained 
their hands." It must be fully conceded that our knowledge is too 
small to admit of more than doubtful conjectures, but our ignorance 
in this direction, unavoidable as it must be whatever our views, does 
not affect our opinions on textual procedure and the relative value of 
the different texts. 

Further, it must be recognized that the Alexandrian text is itself 
a revised text. It cannot be traced back beyond the third century, 
while the Greek originals of the Latin versions must represent a 
Western text in existence not later than the middle of the second 
century, and with this type the basis of Marcion’s text has a marked 
affinity. Accordingly it is just as much a problem to explain how 
the Alexandrian text suddenly appears in the third century as how the 
Western text came into being in the earlier part of the second. The 
problem is only complicated by the fact that after its appearance 
each type has a history, and our increasing knowledge of the Caesarean 
and other forms of text renders the problem more difficult. 

This complication, however, has its brighter side, inasmuch as our 
increasing knowledge of various independent texts combined with 

* F.B.L. liii. 35, first paragraph. 
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a more thorough and exhaustive exploration of our criteria enables 
us to take up anew the problem of the original text. For the chief 
end of textual criticism is to establish as nearly as possible the original 
text of our documents. Most editions of the Greek New Testament 
which have appeared since Westcott and Hort, in so far as they have 
departed from the Textus Receptus or the Vulgate, have in the main 
followed these two editors. It is now possible, thanks to increased 
knowledge and more fully developed method, to attempt the task not 
merely with greater independence but with a well-justified indepen- 
dence. 

This is written with no desire to make light of the importance of 
knowledge of the manuscripts and the principles of palaeography. 
The more that remains to be done in the recovery of the New Testament 
text, the more to be desired is a full and accurate knowledge of the 
relevant documents which must be interpreted with all the textual 
and technical knowledge that palaeography can provide, and the more 
we think there is still to be done, the more we shall welcome this 
palaeographical assistance. 

The problem of the original text and that of the various textual 
types are interdependent. The difference in part between the views, 
for example, of Ropes, A. C. Clark, Sir Frederic Kenyon, and Professor 
W. H. P. Hatch on the one hand, and those of F. C. Burkitt, B. H. 
Streeter, and C. H. Turner on the other, appear largely at this point. 
The former group of scholars argues from the textual families and 
types to the original text, inferring that the solution of the problem 
of text depends on the solution of the problem of textual type. In 
the Gospels, however, two kinds of criteria at least enable us to 
approach the problem of text in some independence of the problem 
of type, and to this extent the problem of type can be made to 
depend on the problem of text. Criteria of language and of docu- 
mentary criticism enable us to decide on the original text in a large 
number of passages, and from this knowledge we can see that the 
same kinds of change account for most of the differences of textual 
type, even if the types do not display these changes to the same 
degree. We may then conclude our inquiry by suggesting that the 
textual criteria require a rigorous eclecticism and indicate that, al- 
though the Alexandrian text and especially B are our best authorities, 
yet all the early types and witnesses contribute something of value, 
and none can be rejected. A modern reconstruction of the text will 
differ much from D, but it will also differ not a little from B. 

G. D. KILpatrRick 
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THE BIBLE TO-DAY 


THE return to the distinctively Christian doctrines of God and, still 
more, of man is the most noticeable feature of the theology of to-day. 
That brings with it, inevitably, a renewed sense of the unique place, 
the solitary eminence, of the Bible. Old controversies within the 
Christian tradition, as to the relation of the Bible to the Church and 
the precise nature of Biblical authority, have little significance in this 
context. Nor do the much later discussions as to inspiration and 
inerrancy very greatly affect the present movement or exercise much 
influence upon it. Barth and Brunner and those who, in more or less 
close attachment to them, have revolted against the theological 
liberalism of an era still within living memory have not based their 
revival of the dominant notes in the theology of the Reformation 
upon any particular doctrine of Biblical infallibility. Their exaltation 
of the word of God in the Bible, of the Bible as the word of God, 
has not led them to affirm either traditional authorship of the various 
books of the Bible or the exact historical accuracy of the Bible in all 
its parts. Barth made it quite plain in his preface to the Rémerbrief 
that he had no quarrel with the ‘critical’ movement in its own field. 
Where he found it lacking was in its failure to push on into the 
theological field. For that lack, he and those who look at the Bible 
and at Christian theology, if not through his eyes at least from his 
angle, have made ample amends. Yet one could not say that they 
have clarified the relation of historical and theological truth in the 
Bible. It is not, for instance, clarified in the posthumous work on 
the Fourth Gospel by Sir Edwyn Hoskyns. And it is noteworthy 
that Rudolph Bultmann can be classed as in substantial sympathy, 
on the theological side, with the position that Barth occupies. Now, 
qua critic, Bultmann is radical, just as Loisy was radical—and it 
seems to me to be natural at this point to bring in the name of Loisy. 

When Loisy wrote L’Eglise et L’Evangile he was combining radical 
criticism with the affirmation of the traditional dogmatic of the Church 
both in the Nicene age and after the antithesis Roman Catholic- 
Protestant had come into being. He had his own way of making that 
affirmation, and it was not one that was found to be acceptable in 
respect either of its doctrinal character or of its apologetical value. 
But he was attentive to the relation, passing into tension, between 
the historical and the theological elements in Christian faith; he saw 
the problem which it involved for the individual Christian who wished 
to be loyal both to that faith which had come to him as his spiritual 
heritage and to the science of Biblical study. Undoubtedly it was 
his desire to show or point to the way whereby both loyalties could 
be maintained. That desire was the impelling motive within the 
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movement that we know as Roman Catholic Modernism. And the 
history of the movement made the interconnexions of the Biblical 
and the dogmatic questions increasingly clear ; whether that clarifica- 
tion of the problem extended to a clarification of the solution, either 
during the movement’s progress or, from the opposing side, at its 
condemnation, is another matter. 

All that happened thirty years and more ago, and the work that has 
gone on in the Biblical field, whether history or theology has been in 
any particular case the primary objective, has led to new outlooks 
and provided new perspectives for the examination of old and still 
difficult and unsolved problems. Thus, nothing in those days was of 
so explosive a character in relation to the study of the Gospels as the 
pressure exercised first by Johannes Weiss in his emphasis upon 
the eschatological material present in the synoptic tradition. Loisy, 
von Hiigel, and Tyrrell were facing this issue years before it became 
widely known in England through the translation of Schweitzer’s von 
Reimarus zu Wrede. Its bearing upon ultimate questions of a strictly 
theological character was obvious. If Weiss and Schweitzer were 
fundamentally right, a Parousia expectation, which was not fulfilled, 
was the key to whatever could be known of ‘the historical Jesus’. 
Clearly, if this were the case and Christian faith in Jesus as the Son 
of God were to be maintained, something like a new dogmatic of the 
relation of history to doctrine would be necessary. As to Schweitzer’s 
central thesis, I have the feeling that both the particular lines along 
which New Testament scholarship developed and the rise of the 
dialectical theology on the Continent resulted in that thesis being 
neither accepted nor rejected, but by-passed. Yet the stress upon 
the eschatology of the Gospels has not been abandoned. The exegesis 
of the Synoptic record as a whole and of particular passages, e.g. 
Mark vii. 35, set out in Sir Edwyn Hoskyns’s and Mr. Davey’s book, 
The Riddle of the New Testament, along with the interpretation of the 
evangelic material to be found in Professor Dodd’s writings, have 
familiarized students with the idea of a ‘realized eschatology’, a 
Messianic age attested by the signs displayed in its midst, and, 
therefore, of a Messias praesens, not simply of a Messias futurus. The 
Kingdom of God was an eschatological truth, but it was not a truth 
of the future as contrasted with the present. The end-age, 76 écxarov, 
had come with Jesus. This meant no return to the old ‘liberal’ 
notions of a Kingdom immanent in the hearts of men obedient to 
God’s will, and manifesting itself through moral and social progress ; 
but it gave a different picture of the context of the events and sayings 
on which Schweitzer had relied for the justification of his sharp 
antithesis between what was and what was to be. It made the Pauline 
and Johannine Christologies more intelligible in relation to the theology 
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of the synoptic Gospels, and closed the gap that lay wide open in 
Loisy’s distinction between what was given in history and what was 
given in and for faith, comme deux Christs, and in that eloquent 
closing passage where Schweitzer turned from history to experience. 
Thereby, it may be said that the theology of the Bible, at its central 
point, is vindicated by an appeal to the actual history. And Biblical 
theology, as a whole, is an interpretation of history. 

It might seem, therefore, as though the Bible existed for the sake 
of its theology: and in a sense that is true. It is in its theology that 
the Bible comes to us as the word of God; it is that which lifts the 
Bible out of the category of religious literature and condemns the 
assumption that there are many Bibles. The final relevance of the Bible 
lies in the fact that there is nothing to take its place. It is ‘ profitable’ 
in a manner to which there is no parallel in other writings, whether 
or no they be classified as sacred books. 

Because that needs continually to be made clear, the task of the 
Christian expositor and interpreter of the Bible never ceases. It is 
a task to be fulfilled in many ways; a great commentary reveals more 
of the meaning of the Bible than any study which is concerned with 
the way in which the books have been composed or the historical 
sources on which the authors have drawn. But commentaries are, on 
the whole, for the few among Christian people, many of whom will 
nevertheless wish to be guided in their understanding of the Bible 
and to be helped towards the meeting of problems and difficulties 
that do not shake their faith but perplex their minds. 

It is guidance of this kind that Dr. Rowley seeks to supply in 
a recent book.’ It belongs to the class of literature which, within 
this century, Dr. Marcus Dods and Dr. A. S. Peake adorned with 
works of lasting value. It is no depreciation of Dr. Rowley to say 
that one is not inclined to rank his volume with theirs. On the other 
hand, his final chapters, ‘The God of the Bible’, ‘Sin in the Thought 
of the Bible’, and ‘The Person and Work of Christ’, are specially 
notable in bringing the reader face to face with those theological 
themes which determine the nature of the Bible as a record of divine 
revelation. It is in them that the true relevance of the Bible consists. 
The disjunction of theology from religion means a breaking with the 
Bible at its centre. The attentive student of Dr. Rowley can hardly 
fail to be aware of this. There are points, not unimportant ones, in 
his theological interpretation which do not satisfy me. He seems to 
belong to the more extreme school of those who affirm divine passi- 
bility, and I am not sure that his suggestion of the two foci in man, 
that which is of God, and that which is not of Him, as coinciding in 


* The Relevance of the Bible, by H. H. Rowtey, M.A.,D.D., B.Litt. Pp. ix+ 
192. London: James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 1942. 6s. 
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Christ, with, as the result, Christ’s life becoming ‘ not the ellipse, but 
the circle, perfectly centred in God, yet equally centred in Himself, 
for He and the Father arein perfect harmony’, really helps towards 
a satisfactory Christological statement. At the same time, it should 
be said, these pages of Dr. Rowley show no tendency to resolve the 
divinity of Christ into a ‘divine’, because supremely moralized, 
humanity. And any differences of opinion do not abate my appre- 
ciative recognition of the fact that Dr. Rowley is always wanting to 
bring his readers into touch with the Biblical, especially the New 
Testament, proclamation. Only when that is done can the relevance 
of the Bible be discerned. 

The earlier chapters of his book deal with familiar subjects such 
as ‘The Inspiration of the Bible’, ‘The Prophets of the Old 
Testament’, and ‘The Unity of the Bible’. They represent, on the 
whole, that liberal standpoint which the Higher Criticism did so 
much to establish. ‘Progress in revelation’ is affirmed, and its meaning 
carefully explained. Inspiration is not to be supposed to yield us 
‘verbal infallibility’. The miracles, whether of the Old Testament 
or of the New, are neither accepted or rejected en bloc; Dr. Rowley 
rules out as dishonouring God the notion of ‘any suspension or 
reversal of the laws of nature’, a concern which seems to me to 
belong to an earlier date in the discussion of miracle, though it is 
possible that some readers of the Bible are still embarrassed by the 
supposition that, to put it crudely, they are expected to believe that 
God breaks His own laws. What is of permanent value is the emphasis 
that Dr. Rowley lays upon an approach to the Bible which involves 
something more than intellectual interest and acumen, what he calls 
‘spiritual receptivity’. The message of the Bible cannot be heard 
and understood by those who do not listen to it humbly as addressed 
to them. It is in this that the relevance of the Bible is grounded, 
that, while its words come to us from particular and different ages 
and have contemporary needs in view, the word which makes it 
a unity speaks to all ages. Dr. Rowley rightly rejects the modification 
of the old phraseology that the Bible is the word of God into the 
affirmation that the Bible contains the word of God. It is one word 
of God that is unveiled in the manifold diversity of the Biblical 
literature. J. K. Moziey 
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MELITO’S HOMILY ON THE PASSION: 
AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE SOURCES 
OF BYZANTINE HYMNOGRAPHY 


CAMPBELL BONNER’S edition of the Homily on the Passion by Melito, 
Bishop of Sardis,’ is a welcome and valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Early Christian literature. But it also helps us to 
realize more fully the part played by the poetical homily in linking 
the earliest forms of Christian oratorical prose, which contain poetical 
elements, with the beginnings of Byzantine poetry. The discovery of 
a homily dating from the middle of the second century impels us to 
revise the generally accepted theory regarding the sources of the 
Kontakion, the main genre of Byzantine hymnography from the end 
of the fifth to the end of the seventh century. 

Until the present time the Kontakion was thought to have derived 
from the homily of the period of St. Ephraem the Syrian (+373), 
whose poetical sermons are transmitted partly in the original Syriac, 
partly in translations into Greek. This theory was first set forth by 
J. B. Pitra in his introductory study L’Hymnographie de I’Eglise 
grecque (1867). The facts about his discovery of the metrical structure 
of Byzantine hymns are well known through his dramatic account of 
it in the book. Already at this early stage Pitra envisaged the coherence 
between Byzantine hymnography on the one hand, and Syriac on the 
other. In the years following the publication of W. Christ’s Analecta 
Graeca Carminum Christianorum (1871) and Pitra’s Analecta Sacra 
(1876) the question was studied by W. Meyer and H. Grimme, and, 
in connexion with Krumbacher’s studies on the metrical structure of 
the hymns of Romanos,’ by Th. M. Wehofer and C. Emereau.? The 
long interval between Ephraem’s homilies and the Kontakia of 
Romanos represented a gap which had to be filled. This task 
P. Maas successfully accomplished by pointing out the striking 


* Studies and Documents, edited by Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake, vol. xii 
(1940). 

? The controversy, lasting thirty years, whether Romanos lived in the reign 
of Anastasius I or Anastasius II (713-16) has been decided in favour of the 
earlier date, since Papadopoulos Keremeus found in 1905 a passage in Cod. 30 
of the University library of Messina, referring to the singing of strophes of 
‘the humble Romanos’ in the reign of the Emperor Heraclius (611-41). 
Cardinal J. B. Pitra had already expressed this view, based on stylistic con- 
siderations, in his Analecta Sacra, i (1876). 

3Cf. W. Meyer, Anfang und Ursprung der lateinischen und griechischen 
rhythmischen Dichtung, 1885; H. Grimme, Der Strophenbau in den Gedichten 
Ephraems des Syrers, 1898, pp. 77 sqq.; Th. M. Wehofer, ‘ Untersuchungen 
zum Lied des Romanos auf die Wiederkunft des Herrn’, Sitzungsber. d. k. 
Akad. d. W. in Wien, 1907; C. Emereau, Saint Ephrem le Syrien, Paris, 1919. 
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similarity between a sermon of Basil of Seleucia, of the fifth century, 
and a Kontakion of Romanos on the same theme, viz. the healing of 
the man possessed by the devil... The connexion between the hymns 
of Romanos and Syriac prototypes has been confirmed by A. Baum- 
stark,? and recently by G. Cammelli? and E. Mioni;* but all these 
scholars rightly refrain from attributing too much importance to 
coincidences between individual authors, and rightly lay more stress 
on the general fact of connexions existing between Byzantine hymns 
and Syriac poetical prose. 

Our present knowledge of Byzantine musical composition requires 
us to be even more cautious. We have learned from our transcriptions 
of Byzantine melodies that they are worked on a limited number of 
models, and the same is true of Byzantine Kontakia and their models, 
the homilies. 

The Kontakion (xovrd«cov or xovdaxcov) is in its content a poetical 
sermon, sung after the chanting (€«¢uvnois) of the Gospel. As a rule 
its eighteen to twenty-four or even more strophes (tpomdpic) are built 
on one model strophe (eipyds). All the strophes of a Kontakion show 
the same metrical structure; they consist of a number of verses, 
varying in length from approximately four to nine syllables, each 
strophe having the same number of syllables, and the main tonic 
accents in all strophes occur on the same corresponding syllable, as 
all were sung to the same melody. Ths last line of the first strophe 
is the refrain, and is repeated in all the following Troparia. The 
strophes are often linked together by acrostics ; for example, the first 
letters of the ‘Kontakion of the ten Virgins’ (Pitra, Amal. Sacra, i, 
77-85) make the sentence: Tod tazevvod ‘Pwpavodi toiro ro moinua. 
The strophes are preceded by an opening strophe in a different 
metre, the Koukoulion, which is not included in the acrostic. The 
character of the homily becomes evident from the first strophe of the 
Kontakion on the ten Virgins : 


, =~ e = = ‘ , 
a’ Tis iepas tapaBodAjs 5.6 mpotpémerat 
Tis ev edayyeAlos avras 6 viud.os 
axovoas Ta&v tapbévwr Kai eiodyer ev xapa 
eféarny, evOvpjoecs év TO vupgave 
kai Aoywopods avaxwav, ote ovpavovs 
Tas THY THs axpavTov avoiye: kai Siavéper 
mrapbevias aperiv mao Suxaiors 
eos a , -_ , 
ai déxa peév extHCavTO, Tov apbaprov arépavov 


* P. Maas, ‘Das Kontakion’, Byz. Zeitschrift, xix (1910), 285 sqq. 

2 ‘Zwei syrische Weihnachtslieder’, Oriens Christianus, N.S., i. 193 sqq. 

3 Romano il Melode, Inni, Firenze, 1930, pp. 23 sqq. 

4 Romano il Melode, Saggio critico e dieci inni inediti, Torino, 1937, 
pp. 20-3. 
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7 “; 4 s 
TALS TEVTE de mapbévors 


eyéveTo 
uv e , , > ~ , e ~ 
axap7os 6 mévos, B’ Ovdxodv Cnrjowpev jpeis 
ai 5€ dAAat tais Aaprdow Tis Velas ypadias tavrns 
efjotpamrov THY xapw Kai Tov TpdTrOV. 
Ths pilavOpwrias, == ee es ° 


The opening lines of the first and second strophes show that these 
words must have been sung originally by the Melode himself from 
the Ambo,’ immediately after the reading of the Gospel by the 
avayvworns, the Choir or the community responding after each strophe 
with the last line, rov a¢d@aprov orédavov.” 

The reference to the Gospel is not an isolated instance; P. Maas 
gives other examples in his article. This kind of opening is well 
known from the homily. The following example is from the Oratio 
in Herodiadem of Basil of Seleucia,‘ of which I have tried to restore 
the original metrical scheme : 


Ti tis ‘Hpwiiddos épynow 

9 Tav EdayyeAiwy onjpepov 

Hpiv ornAcrevder wry, 

Kai Thy GBeov T&v yuvak@v éexeivow 
extopmrever paviav 

‘“Hpwdnv axodacias 
yeyevnpevov aixypdAwrov, 

tov Bartiorny trép awhpoovvns 
THhv Kepadrny exTELvopmevor, 

Kat pndé Bavarw 

TO Gww7ady avepyomevov. 


Here we do not find the strict metre as in the Kontakia, but a 
structure typical of Semitic poetry; verses of differing numbers of 
syllables are bound together into a kind of strophe, to which another 
strophe responds, containing either a parallel or an antithetic idea. 
Extensive use is made of two means of Semitic poetical construction, 


*Cf. P. S. Salaville-J. M. T. Barton, An Introduction to the Study of 
Eastern Liturgies, pp. xiv and 137 sq. 

* We learn from the rubrics of Prophetologium (published in Mon. Mus. 
Byz., ser. Lectionaria, vol. i, ed. by C. Hoég and G. Zuntz) that the Troparia 
were usually sung first by the deacon and a psaltes, and that they were repeated 
partly or in full by the singers, or by the lectors together with the congrega- 
tion, e.g. p. 45, Opoiws 8 Kai of dvayv@ora: peta tod Aaod A€yovow Sdrov 7d 
tpomdpiov. The question however has to be studied with care, as the rubrics 
show a great variety of signs for the singing of the Troparia and represent an 
already highly developed liturgical practice, since they date from the tenth to 
the fourteenth centuries. 

3 B. Z. xix. 289. 4 P. G. 85, c. 225. 
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viz. concatenatio and inclusio;* rhyme is frequent, not as a formal 
element, but as a means of emphasizing certain lines of either parallel 


or antithetic content, e.g. 


"AAX’, & Oadrdcons adnOads aypiirepor 
kal iyOiwv apabéorepor, 
> , , id 

oikovouiav Kabevdovoav Brézere, 

‘ ‘ > = , 
Kai Tov oixovopobvra diaBaAderTe; 
Ocov oddeis EwpaKxe musToOTE. 
Odxodv ob5€ Kabevdovra éwipaxé more. 
Tov yap dews avarepov, 

‘ , > 4 
Kai 7aQous €devOepov, 
Umvos katéxew ovdx Enable.” 


By reading Basil’s sermons we learn that only the language is Greek ; 
the thoughts expressed and the formal structure are of Eastern origin. 
Therefore it is not very relevant for the solution of our question to 
discover whether the Greek sermons are translated from Syriac, or 
were written originally in Greek by one who had assimilated the 
atmosphere of Syriac homiletics, which were based upon and inspired 
by the style of the Prophets. For, taking the prayer of Habakkuk, 
we find in its first lines the same style, the same metrical structure, 
and the same use of rhyme as in the first strophe of Romanos’ 
Kontakion quoted above, or in Basil’s twenty-second sermon : 


Kipue 
> ld ‘ > , 
eloaknKoa Thy aKorv cou 
Kai epoBnOnv 
KaTevonoa Ta Epya cou 
Kal e€éornv’ 
> , , , , 
ev péeow Siw Cawv yrwobnon, 
év T@ eyyilew ta Ern exvyvwobyon, 
€v T@ Tapeivat Tov Kaipov avaderxOjon, 
> =~ = 4 , > > =~ ? , tA 
év T@ TapaxOjvar thy puyjv pov ev dpyh eA€ovs pvnsOyon. 
e 4 > ‘ Md 
6 Oeds ex Oaav Ee 
,\e¢e# > » 4 , , 3 

Kai 6 dywos €€ dpovs Dapav xatacxiov dacéos. 


*Cf. D. H. Miiller, Die Propheten in ihrer urspriinglichen Form, Vienna, 
1896, pp. 190 sqq. 

? P.G. 85, c. 265A. 

3 Hab. iii. 1-3. The example is taken from Th. M. Wehofer’s ‘ Unter- 
suchungen zur altchristlichen Epistolographie’, Sitzungsb. d. k. Akad. d. 
Wissensch. phil.-hist. Cl. 143, Vienna, 1901, p. 171. Wehofer’s study is based 
on D. H. Miiller’s theory on the principles of Semitic poetry, and also takes 
into account E. Norden’s Antike Kunstprosa. But his investigations into the 
influence of Semitic poetic-prose on Hellenistic literature contain many new 
and valuable views. 
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The importance of P. Maas’s discovery of the homilies of Basil of 
Seleucia as a link between the two great poets of the Eastern Church, 
Ephraem and Romanos, separated by an interval of 150 years, is 
increased by the discovery of the Homily on the Passion by Melito. 
An analysis of its structure reveals exactly the same principles, both 
in form and content, as in the sermons of Basil of Seleucia. 

Campbell Bonner writing on the style of Melito draws attention to 
the use of anaphora, antithesis, and above all of parallel clauses ‘ with 
approximately, sometimes exactly, the same numbers of syllables’. 
This parallelism in grammatical structure, he rightly points out, 
‘brings about a symmetrical placing of like endings (homoioteleuton) 
with an effect approaching that of rhyme’. We know that the use of 
homoioteleuton is one of the most frequent effects of Greek rhetorical 
style. But there it is the highly artificial use of this means which 
attracts our attention, whilst in Christian homilies all these means 
are applied, as in the books of the Prophets, in order to raise their 
language into an elevated sphere, for which poetical style is the 
adequate expression. Campbell Bonner gives only the first two 
sentences in a metrical scheme, but it is possible to write down the 
entire homily in lines containing from four to seventeen syllables, 
most of them seven to nine.* 


Pp. I, I % pev ypady tis ‘EBpaixis e€ddou avéyyworat, 


Kal Ta phpata Tod pvornpiov Sivacecadytat, 
m@s TO mpoBatov Overar 

4 7 e ‘ iA 
Kai m@s 6 Aads owlerar. 


’ , e » ‘, 
toivuv Edvete, @ ayarnrot 
oUTws €oTiv KaLvov Kal TaAaLov, 
dldvov Kai mpdoKapov, 
‘ , sm» 

Pbaprov Kai adOaprov, 
Ovnrov Kai abavarov 
TO TOU TdoXa VOT pLOV" 
maAa.ov péev KaTa TOV Voor, 

‘ 4 ‘ 5] , 
kawov 8€ xat[a Tov] Adyov, 
mpdocKkaipov Kata Tov [kdopov(?), 
as 4 4 , 
didvov Sia Tv Xap, 

=~ , , 

P0apr[ov xara tiv] Too mpoBarov odpayyy, 
adBaprov Sa rHv Tod Kupiov lwyy, 
Ovnrov da tiv [rod Kupiov] radjv 
aBdvarov 81a. tiv ek vexpav avdoraow. 


* Campbell Bonner, The Homily on the Passion by Melito, p. 21. 

? In this quotation and in those which follow it, the page-numbers (p. 1, &c.) 
refer to the leaves of the papyrus codex containing the Homily. Cf. Bonner’s 
Introduction, pp. 5-8. 
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The first verses of the homily show the characteristic features known 
to us from other homilies, and from Kontakia of Romanos, to which 
we have already drawn attention. We may also refer to Ephraem’s 
sermon in honour of Basil the Great," which begins with the following 
isosyllabic lines of seven syllables, typical of Syriac poetry: 


kAivate pou axods 
adeAdol ayamnrot 
Sunyjoopar dpiv 
KadXiorny Suyynow. 

The origins of the connexion of the homily and, at a later date, of 
the Kontakion with the Lesson are evidently to be found in the 
ritual of the Jewish Synagogue, as we can see from Luke iv. 16-22. 
Here we have a description of the scene in the synagogue of Nazareth, 
which gives us a glimpse of the liturgy of the synagogue worship. 
The minister delivers the book of Isaiah to Jesus, who stands up to 
read,’ and returns the book after the lesson is finished. Then Jesus 
begins his sermon, based on Isaiah Ixi. 1 f., with the words: 2npepov 
memAnpwrat 7 ypagd?) avrn €v Tois woiv juav. 

The same liturgical ceremony may have taken place when Melito, 
the bishop, read the chapter from Exodus, commenting on some 
words of the text,‘ and then started to preach. 

From the beginning extensive use is made of antitheses supported 
by rhyme, until the first climax is reached in the tenth line by the 
words: 76 Tod mdoxya pvoriprov. 

The effect produced by rhyming generally becomes even stronger 
when the last line or the two last lines, all of which have eight 
syllables, are not rhymed; thus: 

P- 4, 24 ei péev raryp, BonPnaov, 
ei 5€ pyrnp, cvuprdbyoov, 
ei 5€_ ddeAdds, mpooAdAngor, 
ei 5€ didos, ovyxdbiov, 
ei 5¢€_ €xOpos, amradrAdynht, 
OTe MpwrdtoKos °°. 

Already in Melito’s homily we » 2 dramatic element, which 
had been considered an outstanding !e .ure of Early Byzantine poetry, 
until P. Maas traced it in the hc s of Basil of Seleucia. And we 

* S. Ephraem. Syri Opera, i, ec iMercati, Rome, 1915, p. 143. 

* Cf. A. Plummer, The Gospel according to St. Luke, p. 119. 

3 The question of the lectorate has been dealt with by A. Harnack in ‘ Die 
Quellen der sogenannten apostolischen Kirchenordnung: nebst einer Unter- 
suchung iiber den Ursprung des Lektorats’, Texte u. Untersuchungen, ii. 5. 

*Cf. C. Bonner, ‘Two Problems in Melito’s Homily on the Passion’, 


Harvard Theol. Rev., vol. 31, pp. 175 sqq., and Texts and Studies 12, Intro- 
duction, pp. 30 sqq. 
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also find here a forerunner of the twelve Troparia, attributed to 
Sophronius, patriarch of Jerusalem 634-8, in the plaint about the 
evil deeds of Israel, an example important for the study of the 
liturgical development of the Adoratio Crucis on Good Friday : 


p- 13, 2 @ "Iopand, 
[raira mdvra] éexnvéyxw rap’ adrod. 


P- 13, 9 Kal ov pev Foba eddpawdpevos, 
exeivos 5€ Aypwtrwr" 
wm F ‘ a » 
ov Emuves oivov Kai aprov Hates, 
exeivos d€0s Kai yoAjv 
avd haba padpos TH mpoowrw, 
> -~ 4 > , 
éxeivos 5¢ eoxvOpwrralev’ 


> 4 , 
IopayA rapavope, 
, 4 ~ > , ‘ ‘ > , 
ti 5€ Toro amnpydow TO Katvov adiknpua, 
Kawvois €uBadwv cov Tov Kipiov macaw, 
Tov SeamoTHv cov 
Tov mAdoavTa cE, 
TOV TYULNOAVYTE GE 
‘ > , / 
tov *IopanA oe xadécavra; 


According to Campbell Bonner these verses are based upon Matt. 
Xxvii. 34, but the language is ‘somewhat reminiscent of Amos vi. 4-6’. 
For these and the following passages (pp. 13, 2-14, 39) we may quote 
also as sources: Ps. Ixviii. 22, Mic. vi. 3-4, and Esdras i passim. 
Generally speaking the style is influenced by the hymnodic language 
of the Prophets, and in particular by Isaiah v. The same influences 
occur in the twelve Troparia, ascribed to Sophronius, sung during 
the liturgy of the Hours of the Passion ;' and the Improperia of the 
Roman liturgy on Good Friday, sung during the Adoratio Crucis. 
There is a particularly close connexion between the passages cited 
above, and the seventh and eleventh Troparia,’? from which the fol- 
lowing verses may be given: 

Aads pov, ri éroinad aot 

Kai Ti pou avrarédwxas; 

avri Tod pavva yoAjv 

avti Tob Bdaros dfos" 

avri Tov ayanday pe, 

oTavp® pe mpoonAwoare. (7. Tropar.) 
* Cf. Triodion, Rome, 1879, pp. 683, 689, 692-3, 699. 
* I have dealt fully with the transmission of “Ore 7@ oravp® in a study on 


‘Eastern Elements in Western Chant’ to be published in the Monumenta 
Musicae Byzantinae, Amer. Ser. vol. i, The Byzantine Institute, Boston. 
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Ore 7 otavp@ Kal viv 

mpoojAwoay Tapavopor Ti pou avramrodidote; 
‘ 4 ~ , ‘ > ‘ > a. 

tov Kuéprov ris d6€ns, movnpa avi ayabav 

‘ 

€Boa mpds abrovs" avti orvAov mupos 

Ti tpas €Avrnoa; oTaup@ pe mpoonAwoare’ 

“~ , , > ‘ , 

7) év time mapwpywa; avri vepéAns 

po €00 Tagov po. wpvtare* 
, e ~ > 4, > , > ‘ ~ , 

tis buds éppicato ex Oribews; avti Tod pavva 


XOAny po. mpoonvéeyKate 
avri Tod vdaTos 
of0s €moTicaTe. 
(11. Tropar.) 
Either we may assume a direct development of a poetical type from 
Melito’s homily (which in this particular case would have to be 
regarded as a forerunner of the Troparia of Sophronios), or we have 
to reckon with the existence of a literature on the subject of the 
Lamentations already in the times of Melito, from which both the 
Troparia of Sophronios, and, at a later date, the Improperia derived. 
Melito’s poetical version of the Complaint at any rate makes it 
evident that the origins of the large number of hymns and poems 
composed for the commemoration of the Passion on Good Friday 
can be traced further back than was previously imagined. 

This brings us to the question whether Melito’s homily was origi- 
nally written in Greek, or translated from Syriac. Fragments of the 
Syriac version of the homily were known and accessible since Cureton 
published them in his Spicilegium Syriacum (1855), pp. 54 sqq. from 
Cod. B.M. Add. 12156, and Otto in Corpus Apologetarum (1872), ix. 
421 sqq.; but they were considered to be written in prose. In 
order to fill up gaps Campbell Bonner made full use of the Syriac 
version to reconstruct the Greek text, a use ranging from the addition 
of single words to that of whole passages. When I tried to reconstruct 
the metrical structure of the homily and was struck by the frequent 
occurrence of rhyme in some parts of the sermon, I asked Prof, 
P. Kahle to investigate the Syriac text and to find out whether here 
too a similar poetical structure could be ascertained. Some of his 
results will be found in the note which follows this study. I am much 
indebted to Prof. Kahle for having lent me his valuable help and for 
having written out the text metrically, both in Syriac and in trans- 
literation. By comparing the Greek text and the Syriac we reach the 
following conclusions : 

(i) The Syriac text has a metrical structure similar to the Greek, 
but comparison shows that the number of syllables of each parallel 
verse differs in many instances. 
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(2) The Syriac versions make use of rhyme, but less frequently, 
and usually at other places than the Greek text. 
From (1) we may assume that the homily was not sung to a melody, 
as, later on, the Kontakion, but was recited in a kind of cantillation. 
This kind of chanting was highly developed in the Eastern Church, 
and was regulated at a later date by a special system of signs, known 
as Ecphonetic notation.’ We find it also in the Lectionaria of the 
Syrian, as in those of the Byzantine, Armenian, and Coptic rites. 
Reference to the earliest occurrence of Syriac ecphonetic signs is 
made in Cod. B.M. Add. 12138, written by Mar-Babi in the monastery 
of Mar Gabriel near Harran in a.p. 899. From a note in the manu- 
script we learn that nine accents were introduced by Joseph from 
) Huza (+503), a pupil of Narsai, who was teaching at Nisibis after the 
A Persian school at Edessa was closed.3 We may infer from this that 
e ecphonetic signs—accents to regulate the intonation and cantillation— 
e were used in the fifth century or even earlier, as it is a well-known 
e fact that a long time always elapsed before a musical practice was 


e brought into a system and was theoretically expounded. 
1. The question how far rhyme corresponds in the Greek and Syriac 
it versions cannot be fully answered, because just those parts of the 
1S Greek text, which show a frequent use of rhyme, are wanting in 
y the Syriac version. Yet, by confronting some verses from the Syriac 
fragments‘ with the Greek text we may come to some interesting 
ri conclusions. Let us consider the following passage (the translation 
he is Cureton’s) : 
i p- 13, 16-24: 
ba pv exeAeves, att paged hwait Thou gavest the command, 
In Keivos mpoonAobto* whi mezd‘gef hwa and he was crucified : 
a Dv €xopeves, att da’es hwait thou wast exulting, 
i Keivos (€)0dmreTo" whi metg‘bar hwa and he was buried. 
an d péev eri orpwpvis pada- att ‘al taswitdrakkikta ‘Thou wast reclining upon 
a kis ho8a Kataxeipevos, maggas hwait a soft bed, 
‘of. * The term ‘ecphonetic’ was introduced by I. Tzetzes in his study of 
ere Byzantine notation in Parnassos, 1885, p. 444. From him J.-B. Thibaut 
his accepted the term in his article, ‘Etude de Musique byzantine: Le chant 
ekphonétique’, B. Z. viii (1899), pp. 122-47. I have dealt with the problem 
uch of ecphonetic notation in an article, ‘Die byzantinischen Lektionszeichen’, 
for Zeitschrift f. Musikwissenschaft, xi (1929), pp. 513 sqq. 
ins- 2 Cf. C. Héeg, ‘La Notation ekphonétique’, Mon. Mus. Byz., Subsidia I. 2 
the (1935). 


3G. Diettrich, Die Massorah der éstlichen und westlichen Syrer in ihren 
Angaben zum Propheten Jesaia, London, 1899; Th. Weiss, Zur ostsyrischen 
Laut- und Akzentlehre; Bonner, Orientalische Studien, herausgeg. von P. Kahle 
u. W. Kirfel, Heft 5, Bonn, 1933. 

4 The transliteration has been made by Dr. P. Kahle. 
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€Bda mpos abrovs avti otvAouv mupos 
Ti ipas €Avrnoa; oTavp@ pe mpoonAwoarTe’ 
“~~ , , > ‘ La 
}) €v Tim Tapwpywa; avri vepéAns 
T™po €L00 ragpov po. wpvtate* 
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tis buds éppicato €x OrAibews; avti Tod pavva 


XoAnv po. mpoonveyKarte’ 
avti tod vdaTos 
ofos €moricate. 
(11. Tropar.) 
Either we may assume a direct development of a poetical type from 
Melito’s homily (which in this particular case would have to be 
regarded as a forerunner of the Troparia of Sophronios), or we have 
to reckon with the existence of a literature on the subject of the 
Lamentations already in the times of Melito, from which both the 
Troparia of Sophronios, and, at a later date, the Improperia derived. 
Melito’s poetical version of the Complaint at any rate makes it 
evident that the origins of the large number of hymns and poems 
composed for the commemoration of the Passion on Good Friday 
can be traced further back than was previously imagined. 

This brings us to the question whether Melito’s homily was origi- 
nally written in Greek, or translated from Syriac. Fragments of the 
Syriac version of the homily were known and accessible since Cureton 
published them in his Spicilegium Syriacum (1855), pp. 54 sqq. from 
Cod. B.M. Add. 12156, and Otto in Corpus Apologetarum (1872), ix. 
421 sqq.; but they were considered to be written in prose. In 
order to fill up gaps Campbell Bonner made full use of the Syriac 
version to reconstruct the Greek text, a use ranging from the addition 
of single words to that of whole passages. When I tried to reconstruct 
the metrical structure of the homily and was struck by the frequent 
occurrence of rhyme in some parts of the sermon, I asked Prof. 
P. Kahle to investigate the Syriac text and to find out whether here 
too a similar poetical structure could be ascertained. Some of his 
results will be found in the note which follows this study. I am much 
indebted to Prof. Kahle for having lent me his valuable help and for 
having written out the text metrically, both in Syriac and in trans- 
literation. By comparing the Greek text and the Syriac we reach the 
following conclusions : 

(i) The Syriac text has a metrical structure similar to the Greek, 
but comparison shows that the number of syllables of each parallel 
verse differs in many instances. 
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(2) The Syriac versions make use of rhyme, but less frequently, 
and usually at other places than the Greek text. 

From (1) we may assume that the homily was not sung to a melody, 
as, later on, the Kontakion, but was recited in a kind of cantillation. 
This kind of chanting was highly developed in the Eastern Church, 
and was regulated at a later date by a special system of signs, known 
as Ecphonetic notation.’ We find it also in the Lectionaria of the 
Syrian, as in those of the Byzantine, Armenian, and Coptic rites.” 
Reference to the earliest occurrence of Syriac ecphonetic signs is 
made in Cod. B.M. Add. 12138, written by Mar-Babi in the monastery 
of Mar Gabriel near Harran in a.p. 899. From a note in the manu- 
script we learn that nine accents were introduced by Joseph from 
Huza (+503), a pupil of Narsai, who was teaching at Nisibis after the 
Persian school at Edessa was closed. We may infer from this that 
ecphonetic signs—accents to regulate the intonation and cantillation— 
were used in the fifth century or even earlier, as it is a well-known 
fact that a long time always elapsed before a musical practice was 
brought into a system and was theoretically expounded. 

The question how far rhyme corresponds in the Greek and Syriac 
versions cannot be fully answered, because just those parts of the 
Greek text, which show a frequent use of rhyme, are wanting in 
the Syriac version. Yet, by confronting some verses from the Syriac 
fragments‘ with the Greek text we may come to some interesting 
conclusions. Let us consider the following passage (the translation 
is Cureton’s) : 


p- 13, 16-24: 
lav exéAeves, att paged hwait Thou gavest the command, 
éxeivos mpoondotro: whi mezd‘gef hwa and he was crucified : 
ov €xdpeves, att da’es hwait thou wast exulting, 
éxeivos (€>0dmrero" whi metg‘bar hwa and he was buried. 
sod pev eri otpwprvis pada- att ‘altaswitdrakkikta ‘Thou wast reclining upon 
Kis ho8a KaraKeipevos, maggas hwait a soft bed, 


* The term ‘ecphonetic’ was introduced by I. Tzetzes in his study of 
Byzantine notation in Parnassos, 1885, p. 444. From him J.-B. Thibaut 
accepted the term in his article, ‘Etude de Musique byzantine: Le chant 
ekphonétique’, B. Z. viii (1899), pp. 122-47. I have dealt with the problem 
of ecphonetic notation in an article, ‘Die byzantinischen Lektionszeichen’, 
Zeitschrift f. Musikwissenschaft, xi (1929), pp. 513 sqq. 

2 Cf. C. Héeg, ‘La Notation ekphonétique’, Mon. Mus. Byz., Subsidia I. 2 

I e 

; = Diettrich, Die Massorah der éstlichen und westlichen Syrer in ihren 
Angaben zum Propheten Jesaia, London, 1899; Th. Weiss, Zur ostsyrischen 
Laut- und Akzentlehre; Bonner, Orientalische Studien, herausgeg. von P. Kahle 
u. W. Kirfel, Heft 5, Bonn, 1933. 

4 The transliteration has been made by Dr. P. Kahle. 
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and he was watching in the 


cope. gma saher hwa grave and in the coffin. 

*IapaiA mapdvope, O Isra’el ‘abar ‘al O Israel, transgressor of 

namosa law, 

ti 81) todro amnpydow 76 ~Fmdnd hand ‘awla why hast thou done this 
Kawvov adiknpa, hadta s*‘art fresh wickedness, 

KatXvois> ¢uBadwv cov tov kad bhasié hadté in casting the Lord into 
KuUpiov mdbeCoyuv, l'maryd rdmé hwait fresh sufferings ? 

10 Tov SeamréTHY Gov l'mara dilak Thine own Lord, 
Tov mAdoavTa oe lthau d‘gablak who himself fashioned thee, 
hau d“abdak who made thee, 
TOV TYLnoaVTa GE hau d°yaqqrak who honoured thee, 


tov "IopanA ce xadéoavta; hau disra’él g’rak 


who called thee Israel ? 


We see that one verse of the Syriac text (ver. 12) is lacking in Greek, 
and also that the absence of homoioteleuta in vers. 10 and 14 of the 
Greek text is due to grammatical reasons. From these observations 
we might be inclined to regard the Greek version as a translation 
from Syriac, rendering the original accurately as far as possible, but 
not succeeding fully in placing homoioteleuta at the same points as 
in the original. This view seems to be supported by some other 
lines, e.g. p. 16, 1. 17: 
@ Povov Kkavoo 6 Fawla h‘datta 
® adiuxias Kawvijs d‘qatla h‘datta 

But the question whether Melito wrote the homily in Greek or in 
Syriac cannot be decided from observations on the metrical structure 
and rhyme alone. These observations may play a certain part by 
supporting arguments in favour of the one view or the other, but the 
whole problem has to be tackled on broader lines as can be seen 
from the excursus of Dr. Kahle. We can state however that, the style 
of Melito Asianus (the name given to him by Jerome)’ is essentially 
oriental ; the Greek language is only a drapery for the mind of a man 
who conceived his poetical homily in terms of semitic thought and 
expression. 

If it be asked whether there was any connexion between the 
cantillation (€xdevnors) of a poetical homily and the actual singing 
of a Kontakion in the times of Rornanos, I do not hesitate to reply in 
the negative, though we possess no manuscript with musical signs 
either of a homily or of a Kontakion from the times of Romanos. 

In Melito’s time the homily, with its lines of varying length, was 
obviously recited in ecphonetic style, similar to that applied to the 
reading from the Prophetologium, the Epistles, and the Gospel.’ 

* Catal. Script. Eccl. cap. 24. 

* C. Héeg, La Notation ekphonétique, pp. 26-35 and 128-36. 
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Some passages of a hymnodic character may have been sung; but 
even in those passages the use of melodic formulae has certainly been 
confined to the clauses." This kind of recitation had its origin in the 
synagogue and was taken over by the Syro-Palestinian Church. It 
can be regarded as certain that it was practised first with homilies 
in Syriac and afterwards with Greek translations, and, again at a later 
stage, with poetical homilies written in Greek. 

The Kontakion, as already mentioned, is a poetical homily ; in the 
generally accepted view it derived from the three main forms of 
Syriac poetry, viz. memrd, madrdsd, and sugitd. But from Emereau’s 
study of the homilies of Ephraem in Greek and a comparison between 
Ephraem’s metrical sermons and the Kontakia of Romanos’ we learn 
that we need not look for any other form of Syriac poetry, except 
for the memrd, to explain the origins of the Kontakion.’ 

The isosyllabic metre of the Greek homilies of Ephraem, typical 
of Syriac poetry,‘ seems to have been introduced into the liturgy by 
a change from cantillation (éx¢uyvnas) to actual singing. We do not 
know the reasons for this change, but possibly it was caused by 
a liturgical reform, aiming at the exclusion of hymns until that time 
in use, which no longer conformed to developments in dogmatic 
teaching, and at the introduction, in their place, of a new kind of 
religious poetry of a homiletical character. 

The question may arise whether the melodies sung to these poetical 
homilies were different from those sung to the Kontakia of Romanos 
and his contemporaries, or whether we may assume a certain connexion 
between the melodies sung to the hymns of Ephraem and his con- 
temporaries and Early Byzantine hymnographers. 

It would lead too far to give here even a brief survey of Byzantine 
melody construction. I can point only to the extremely conservative 
character of Eastern melodic development, of which we have evidence 
from investigations into Byzantine musical notation from the ninth 
to the fourteenth centuries. From these studies we know that a melody 
of the early period consisted of a few melodic formulae, characteristic 


* Cf. L. Petit’s article, ‘ Antiphone dans la Liturgie grecque’, Dict. d’archéol. 


et de lit., c. 2466. * Saint Ephrem le Syrien, pp. 97 sqq. 
3 Ibid. p. 103: ‘Le Kontakion byzantin provient de la tradition littéraire 
de saint Ephrem ..., Romanos s’inspirant de Basile de Séleucie, et Basile 


s’inspirant d’Ephrem. Enfin, conclusion encore plus intéressante: le Kon- 
takion byzantin subit l’influence directe de l’ceuvre de saint Ephrem.’ The 
direct influence of Ephraem on Romanos has been investigated by Th. Wehofer 
in ‘Untersuchungen zum Lied des Romanos auf die Wiederkunft des Herrn, 
aus dem Nachlass der Verfassers’, herausgegeben von A. Ehrhard und P. Maas, 
Sitzungsber. d. Ak. d. Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-hist. Cl., 1907. 

* Cf. W. Meyer, ‘Anfang u. Ursprung d. latein. u. griech. rhythmischen 
Dichtung’, Abh. d. bayr. Akad. d. Wissensch.1.C1. XVII. Bd. II. Abt., pp. 363- 
76; ‘Fragmenta Burana’, Festschr., Géttingen, 1901, pp. 149-52. 
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of the mode (#xos) of the melody, and well known to the singers." 
These melodic phrases or formulae were linked together by a few 
tones, each of them sung to a syllable or a monosyllabic word. The 
formulae, each of them of a very characteristic shape, were unalterable ; 
on the other hand the phrases which link them together show a great 
variety. This kind of melody construction is not a peculiarity of 
Byzantine musical composition ; it is a distinctive quality of Semitic 
music. We may assume therefore that Romanos and the other writers 
of Kontakia took over the melodies of Syriac poetical homilies, 
adapting them to the Greek by slight changes in expression, or by 
adding a few notes in the passages of transition. We may therefore 
regard the poetical homilies in Syriac of the fourth century as pre- 
cursors of the Kontakia, not only in respect of their character and 
content, but also as musical productions. E. J. WELLEsz 


WAS MELITO’S HOMILY ON THE PASSION 
ORIGINALLY WRITTEN IN SYRIAC? 
CAMPBELL BONNER, who edited Melito’s Homily on the Passion 
according to the newly discovered Greek papyrus of the fourth 
century, has made use of the Syriac fragments of the Homily, which 
we have known for a long time, exclusively for reconstructing the 
text of the papyrus. Further, he has used these Syriac fragments 
mainly in translations, English or Latin. Sometimes this method was 
sufficient for that purpose, sometimes it has led to misunderstandings. 
To quote only one example: Bonner notes to p. 15, 1. 23 (§ 93) that, 
according to the translations, the Syriac text seems to have understood 
the sentences as referring to the past, whereas the tone of Melito’s 
words is that of one predicting punishment. But the Syriac text can 
have a past as well as a future meaning. It depends on the contexts, 

and these were not known before the Greek text was discovered. 

But the Syriac text shows special problems which cannot be recog- 
nized except when studied in the original Syriac. Of the Homily on 
the Passion we have fragments in two different manuscripts, quoted 

* Having compared the earliest stages of Byzantine notation with those of 
a fully developed notation H. J. W. Tillyard and I could see that the earliest 
manuscripts do not give any indication of the melodic lines of the formulae, 
but only rhythmical and dynamic indications for the interpretation by the 
singer. I have shown in ‘Eastern Elements in Western Chant’ that the 
rhythmical interpretation of the formulae was dependent on the words to 
which they were sung. The skill of the composer of a new melody consisted 
in adapting the traditional formulae to the words of the poem and in filling 
in the gap between the formulae. This technique is the main principle of 
composition in Syrian music, whence it was introduced into Byzantine 
melography as well as into the Western ecclesiastical chant. It has survived 
in its purest form in the present ecclesiastical music of the Serbian Church. 
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by Bonner as Sri and S2. Sz1, published first by Cureton in 
Spicilegium Syriacum, London, 1855, p. 49 f., is taken from a British 
Museum manuscript written on vellum, in a fine Edessene hand of 
the sixth century, finished before 562 (Wright’s Catalogue, no. 729). 
It consists of a collection of Testimonia of the Fathers as to certain 
dogmas, and amongst quotations from Ignatius, Polycarp, Clement 
of Rome, Irenaeus, and many others, Testimonia from four works of 
Melito are quoted, those belonging to the Homily on the Passion on 
fol. 77a, under the heading ‘Of Mélitén, the Bishop of the town 
of Atika’ (or Itika).' S2, published by Cardinal Pitra in Analecta 
Sacra, vol. iv, Paris, 1883, p. 199, is taken from a British Museum 
manuscript written on vellum in a good though rather coarse 
Estrangela dating from the end of the eighth or the beginning of the 
ninth century (Wright’s Catalogue, no. 860). It contains a defence 
of Monophysite doctrine, principally directed against the Nestorians, 
and amongst twenty authorities quoted on fols. 8-16, we find on 
fol. 13b, between quotations from Ignatius, Irenaeus, Severus of 
Antioch, and Athanasius, the text in question, attributed here to 





Alexander of Alexandria (+328). 
In order to give an idea of the relation between the Greek and the 
Syriac texts I here reproduce from S 1 a short specimen of the Syriac 
text, in a simplified transliteration, with an exact translation of it, 
beside the Greek text as published by Bonner, p. 13, §§ 80, 81. 


‘. ¢ 
ov exéAeves 
éxeivos mp[o]anAovro 


gov €yopeves 


éxeivos <€>0anrero 
0) pév eri oTpwpvis pada- 
Kis Roba KaraKeipevos 
> = ‘ > , ‘ 
exeivos 5€ ev tadw Kai 
oops 
‘lopayA srapdvope 


‘ ‘ ~ > , ‘ 
1 8 tobro amnpydow To 
Kawov adixnpa 
Kax{vois)> €uBaAdwy cov Tov 
, Ld 
KUptov m7dbeCa>uw 
tov Seamdrnv cov 
s) , , 
tw mAdoavTa oe 


‘ 
Tv TiunoavTda GE 
‘9 
tov "Iopand oe xadéocavra 





att paked hwait 
whit mezdkef hwa 
att da’es hwait 
whi metkbar hwa 
att ‘al taSwita rakkik- 
td maggas hwait 
whi bkabra wabglos- 
kmd Sahar hwa 
O Israél ‘abar ‘al 
namosa 
lmanaé hana 
hadtd s‘art 
kad bhassé hadté lmar- 
ya ramé hwait 
lmard dilak 
lhau dgablak 
lhau d‘abdak 
lhau dyakkrak 
lhau d’Israél krak 


‘awla 


Thou wast commanding 
and he was crucified 
Thou wast exulting 
and he was buried 
Thou wast reclining upon 
a soft bed 
and he was watching in 
a grave and in a coffin 
O Israel, transgressor of 
the law 
Why didst thou commit 
this fresh crime 
by throwing the Lord into 
fresh sufferings 
Thine own Lord 
Him who formed thee 
Him who made thee 
Him who honoured thee 
Him who named thee Israel 


‘It is a problem how this name is to be explained. Payne-Smith in his 
Thesaurus Syriacus (s.v. jonb-/) tries to identify the name with Antioch. 
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This specimen begins with three pairs of sentences which in Syriac 
rhyme alternately in hwait and in hwd, and the text is preceded by 
five other pairs of sentences built in exactly the same way. The latter 
are not preserved in Syriac, but there can be no doubt that they had 
the same kind of rhymes, so that altogether there were here in the 
Syriac text eight pairs of sentences with such alternate rhymes. And 
only three lines later we find in the Syriac text another series of five 
rhymes in -dk. In the Greek text there is no trace of rhyme either 
in the first or in the second instance. From a comparison of the texts 
of this specimen alone one could almost reach the conclusion that 
the poetical Syriac text with so many rhymes is the original and that 
the other is a not very happy attempt to render it into the Greek 
language. There can be no doubt that these fragments are composed 
in a fine old Syriac, and transmitted to us in excellent manuscripts. 

It is certainly not possible to draw such far-reaching conclusions 
from a short passage, but it is clear that a Syriac text of this kind 
cannot be taken as a simple translation. It has to be regarded as 
a text with full claims to artistry. 

Very few details of Melito’s life are known. Most of them are 
reported by Eusebius, but even he does not know where Melito was 
born or where he spent the first part of his life. The only text of 
any length connected with Melito’s name which was hitherto known 
to us was the Mémrd of the Philosopher Meliton, published by Cureton 
(Spicilegium Syriacum, pp. 22-31) as Melito’s Apology. It seems that 
this text was composed originally in Syriac. There is certainly no 
doubt that this text is written in a very good old Syriac,‘ and that its 
author was much more familiar with conditions in Syria than with 
those in Asia Minor and Sardes. It was partly on these grounds that 
Melito’s authorship of the text has been disputed. These problems 
will now have to be investigated anew. 

It is of importance that parts of Melito’s Homily are preserved in 
both Syriac texts, and that these Syriac texts differ characteristically 
in many respects from each other. In order to enable the reader to 
form an idea for himself I give in the following specimen exact trans- 
lations of the two Syriac texts and quote in a parallel column the 
Greek text published by Bonner in §§ 96-8. Where the Syriac texts 
differ from each other, the Syriac words are quoted in translitera- 
tions. 


* ‘If this text is a translation it is a remarkable success. The Syriac is so 
flowing that, other arguments apart, one should certainly see in it a Syriac 
original. In any case the text is very old and written in a very good Syriac’ 
(Theodor Néldeke in Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie . . ., 13. Jahrgang, 
Leipzig, 1887, p. 345). 
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S1 


A lord was exposed to 
taunts with a naked 
body (mdrd esta“ar 
bfagra ‘artlaya) 

God murdered 

The king of Israel slain 
(nkis) 

by an Israelite right hand 

O the fresh crime of the 
fresh murder (6 l‘awla@ 
hadtd dkatla hadta) 


A lord (mdrda) stripped 
with a naked body 


Not even (af Id) was he 
deemed worthy of a 
covering 


In order that he might 
not be seen 

the lights turned away 
(nhiré hfak) 


and the day darkened 

so that they might hide 
God who was naked 
on the wood (mtul 
dankassiin lalahd d‘ar- 
tlat hwda ‘al kaisa) 


It was not the body of 
our Lord that the 
lights, when they fled, 
had darkened (ld hwa 
Ifagré dmdran ahiek 
hwau nhiré kad ‘erab) 

but the eyes of men 


For as the people quaked 
not (‘al ger dla rel 
‘amma) 
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S2 


The Lord being exposed 
to taunts (maryd 
msa‘‘ar) 


God murdered 

The king of Israel taken 
up. (Skil) 

by an Israelite right hand 

O the fresh murder, 
O the fresh crime (6 
lkatla hadta 6 l‘awla 
hadta) 

The Lord  (maryd) 
stripped with a naked 
body 

so that he was not even 
(hakana daf la) deem- 
ed worthy of a cover- 
ing 

(missing) 


For that reason the light 
turned away (mtul 
hana nhiré hfak) 

and the day darkened 

as if they would hide 
that body which was 
on the wood, naked 


(aikand = dankassiin 
lfagra hau d‘al kaisad 
‘artlai) 


not by darkening the 
body of the Lord (lau 
kad dfagréh dmaryda 
mahéek) 


but the eyes of men 
Behold, when the people 


did not quake (hd ger 
kad ‘amma Ia r‘el) 
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S1 S2 
érp[o]uagev 7 yi the earth quaked (re‘lat the earth quaked (ar'j 
ara re‘lat) ' 
To Aaod p17) PoBnbevros as they feared not (‘al when the people were 
dla dhel) not made afraid (kad 
‘amma Id estarrad) 
epoPnPnoav of ovpavoi creation feared (dehlat the heavens themselves 
brita) feared (hendn smaiyé 
dhel) 


A comparison of the two Syriac texts is very instructive. Some- 
times the different Syriac texts may be explained by the same Greek 
text ; in other cases they correspond to different Greek texts. Bonner 
has already noticed that in general the text presented by S2 is more 
in accordance with the text of the Greek papyrus. But the text 
presented by S1 often seems to be more valuable than that presented 
by Sz. All these and many other problems connected with Melito’s 
Homily will have to be investigated carefully. PauL KAHLE 


THE SHREWSBURY MS. OF CYPRIAN AND 
BACHIARIUS 


In 1607 the Rev. Thomas Higgons," of Balliol College, Oxford, 
presented to the Library of Shrewsbury School two late twelfth- 
century manuscripts on vellum, of unknown provenance, now num- 
bered xxvi and xxxi.? MS. xxvi (10 in. x 63 in., ff. 143) contains 
treatises of St. Cyprian with the greater part of Bachiarius, Liber 
ad Ianuarium de reparatione lapsi. It commences with Cassiodorus, 
Inst. I. xix, de Sancto Cypriano, followed by ‘i. ad donata, ii. de 
disciplina et habitu virgini, iii. de lapsis, iv. de ecclesie unitate, 
v. de diiica oratione, vi. de mortalitate, vii. de opere et elemosinis, 
viii. ad demetrianum, ix. de pacientia, x. de zelo et livore, xi. ad 
fortunati de exortatione martiri, xii. de laude martirum’, in that 
order. 

The references below are to Hartel’s edition of St. Cyprian in the 
Vienna Corpus. 

ff. 1°-6". Ad Donatum complete. 

ff. 6°13". De habitu virginum ends ‘ oclos ad sullime’, 203, |. 19. 

ff. 14°-26". De lapsis, ‘adest xP1 militum cohors candida’, 237, 
1. 17 ending with ‘sed coronam. Explicit’. 


* Admitted at Shrewsbury School 1571; B.D. and D.D. (Oxford) 1608. 

**The Early Manuscripts belonging to Shrewsbury School’, by Stanley 
Leighton, M.P., F.S.A., in Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society, Second Series, vol. ix, 1897, pp. 285-308. 
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ff. 26'-34". De unitate, ends ‘ad glforia]e pr[aJe[mium]’, 229, I. 21. 

ff. 35'-46". De dominica oratione, ‘sed quanto maiora’, 267, |. 8 to 
‘orare et gratias agere n’ with one word ‘desinamus’ missing. 

ff. 47'-52°. De mortalitate, ‘pacem tunc liberatam tunc’, 299, |. 5 
‘EX CONCUPISCENTIA MUNDI’, 312, l. 15. 

ff. 53'-61". De opere et eleemosynis, ‘semper et operetur’, 373, 1. 3 
to ‘hoc est nativitate’, 393, |. 22. 

ff. 62°-70". Ad Demetrianum, ‘ingerere’, 351, 1. 17 ending with 
‘immortalitate securus. Explicit.’ 

ff. 70°-79'. De bono patientiae, complete. 

f. 79’. Inchoat De zelo et livore, which proceeds up to the quotation 
of Rom. xiii. 13, NON IN COMESSATIONIBUS NON IN CUBILIBUS in C. 10; 
then without a break comes on f. 82¥ AD FORTUNATUM, c. I1, ‘ITA 
FIT NEC TIMEAS’ (2 Macc. vii. 29) 341, 1. 7 ending c. 13, ‘laudé 
devoti[onis]’, 346, 1. 20. 

ff. 85'-93. De laude martyrii, ‘spe (Q*) devotionis expensa’ App. 
27, 1. 6 to ‘mofriendo]’, 51, 1. 1. 

ff. 94'-101". ‘ Testimonia’, dedication commencing ‘[in]tellegi’ 36, 
bering is one ahead of Hartel. H viiii and x are combined under x; 
from x numbering is identical with H. After ‘Capitula’ comes 
‘incipit ad Quirinum’; the only place where the title is given. The 
word ‘'Testimonia’ does not occur. I is complete. Capitula 9 and 10 
are joined, and numbered ix, thence the numbering of capitula is one 
behind Hartel. 

ff. 101’-112". Capitula of II, which ends c. 22 ‘ET VIDI ET ECCE’ 
go, |. 16. 

ff. 113-131". III commences c. 3, 116, 1. 1 ‘CONSUMMAMINI’. 
C. 40 includes H. 40 and 41; thence capitula are numbered one 
behind Hartel. III ends c. 112 (H. 113) ‘auxi[L1aTus]’ 182, l. 6. 

ff. 132"-143". The manuscript concludes with the major part of 
Bachiarius, Liber ad Ianuarium de reparatione lapsi, commencing at 
*[para]disi deliciis’ col. 1039, ending ‘qui semper in er[rore]’, col. 
10618, Migne, P.L. xx. I am indebted to Dr. Souter for assistance 
in discovering the authorship of this treatise, previously unidentified, 
and to Mr. J. B. Oldham, Librarian of Shrewsbury School, who gave 
permission for the two photographs from which the authorship was 
determined, besides generous facilities for the study of the manu- 
script. 

Some preliminary work suggests that in the ‘'Testimonia’ there is 
a good tradition of the text. Of the spurious passages bracketed by 
Hartel the manuscript has only seven, and these of the shortest 
length, with readings of the WLMB group. (III, cc. 58, 62, 63, 
67, 95, 100, 106.) It also omits with LBV II, c. 4 ‘item illic EccE 
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FECI—OSTENDIT’, and II, c. 18 ‘ET MISERICORDIAM—SsUO’, which are 
not bracketed by Hartel. 

I have found eleven examples of the African enumeration of the 
Psalms, three in Test. I, eight in Test. II. There are ten errors in 
numbering (four in Test. II, six in Test. III), some of which may 
be due to confusion originating from the African enumeration. The 
text of the Psalms is distinctly superior to that printed by Hartel. 
In many instances the readings are as in WLMB. This also applies 
to the text of such other Biblical quotations as I have noted. Occa- 
sionally there are readings found in RA V M’, and in the De dominica 
oratione G. 

The following renderings, characteristic of the Psalter of St. Cyprian, 
occur. ALTISSIMUS 81°, 88**, AMBULARE 125°, AUXILIATOR 1177, AD QUID, 
CLARIFICARE, PRESSURA, SACRIFICARE 49"~"®, FACINUS 50’, 8833, FELIX 
23, 118'-* (also Matt. 5* 5» "°), SERMO 32°, THRONUS 44’, 131", MOECHUS 
49", ABICERE 49", CAsSTUS 18", CITO, CONTINERE 2"~-"3, DULCIS 33°, 
EMENDARE 117°, EXCLAMARE 87"°, FLAGELLA 883, HABITATIO 837, IDOLUM 
1345, IUSTUS 17*°, MALEDICTUM 217, NATIVITAS 23°, PROXIMUS 33”, 
REPROBARE 131". In De dom. orat. IUCUNDARE (also in Test.) 117%, 
STRATUM and TRANSPUNGERE 4°. 

For these thirty words see the lists of P. Capelle, Le texte du 
psautier latin en Afrique, pp. 30-2. Ten of them (altissimus, auxiliator, 
clarificare, facinus, felix, pressura, sacrificare, sermo, thronus, moechus) 
are, according to Von Soden (Das lateinische N.T. in Africa zur Zeit 
Cyprians), ‘New Testament Africanisms of the time of St. Cyprian’. 

In the De unitate, c. 4, Hartel, p. 212, 1. 11, the manuscript has 
‘TIBI DABO’, as WGMVR;; and after ‘cag.is’, L. 14, ‘Eidem post 
resurrectionem suam dicit, PASCE OVES MEAS. Ei uni pascendas oves 
mandat. Super unum edificat ecclesiam. Et quamvis’, &c. The other 
variants are ‘ILLIs’ with M after ‘REMITTENTUR’; on p. 213, 1. 3 
‘honore et potestate’, 1. 10 ‘confidet’, 1. 14 ‘vendicare’. 

A. C. LAwson 


THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA 
In Ep. i ad Tim., ii, p. 123, 11 Sw. 


THE manuscript text of the Greek runs thus: éze.57) 5€ oAAy peéev 
4 ~ > , > , > id /, ‘ > , , > ‘ 
% Tis edacBeias éemidoars eyévero, péyrotar Sé od modes ppovov aAAa 
Kal y@par Tav memoTEVKOTWY Hoar. 

The ancient Latin version gives: ‘quoniam vero pietas incrementum 
sumpsisse videtur, repletae autem sunt non modo civitates creden- 
tium, sed regiones. . . .’ 

Swete’s note is: ‘The Gk. has lost the word which corresponded 
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with repletae ; on the other hand péyvorax finds no place in the Latin, 
unless the translator means regiones to cover pey. x@par.’ 

Obviously Theodore wrote, and the translator read, peorai, not 
péyvorat. W. L. Lorimer 


SAINT OUDOCEUS. II 


The author next proceeds to tack on to what he has written, in 
a most extraordinarily clumsy and incoherent way, a couple of local 
legends about a saint honoured at Llandogo, on the banks of the Wye. 
He evidently knew the place well and had found there a Life, written 
or oral, of the eponym.' Lann Oudocei, called Villa Sancti Oudocei 
cum ecclesia in the Bulls of Honorius II and Calixtus II,? was also 
called Lann Enniaun} (we shall deal with the charter describing it 
later). The writer begins abruptly with a long story of how ‘ Enniaun, 
King of Gleuissic, while hunting one day, as usual, among the woods 
and rocks of the River Guy, was greatly surprised to observe the 
course taken by the stag he was pursuing. Followed by his hounds, 
with sound of horn and shouts of huntsmen echoing through the 
valleys, the animal finally, guided by Divine Providence, took refuge 
on the cloak (pallium) of S. Oudoceus and lay there panting, the 
huntsmen not venturing to approach and the dogs looking on silent 
and stupefied. The cloak belonged to the blessed Oudoceus, a man 
of perfect age and moderate maturity, serving God by the brook 
called Caletan [now the Cledon], near the River Guy. This cloak, 
upon which he was wont to sleep, he had taken off, and the stag 
which had taken refuge with him lay upon it; and [the saint] gazed 
upon the beast which the divine power had tamed, and upon King 
Enniaun and his hunters, who were kneeling, with hands uplifted to 
heaven, imploring pardon. The king first gave him quiet possession 
of the stag, and then granted to God and to Saints Dubricius, 
Teliavus, and Bishop Oudoceus ... the whole of the territory he had 
traversed that day—the course he had followed, by hill and stream 
and rock, marking the limits of the Church’s land there for ever. 
That blessed saint, after the land, with its bounds, which took from 
its donor the name of Lann Enniaun, had been given him, increased 

* It is inconceivable that anyone composing a biography of a real person, 
after writing seven pages about him, should describe him as ‘ Oudocei, viri 
perfecte etatis et moderate maturitatis, servientis Deo prope flumen Guy, 
supra rivulum Caletan’, just as if he had never mentioned him before! It is 
obvious that the ‘Oudoceus ... supra rivulum Caletan’, whose legend he 
now begins, is a different person from Oudoceus the bishop. 

* B.L.D., pp. 31 and 43. 


3 One of the crosses at Margam is called the Cross of Enniaun, and has on 
it the inscription CRUX XPI ENNIAUN P ANIMA GUORGORET FECIT. 
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in virtues, and founded there both a monastery (locus) and a chapel 
(oraculum),' the place being pleasant and convenient, well supplied 
with fish, and solitary ; in which place he laboured, with his familia, 
having abandoned the burden of the pastoral care of Llandaff because 
he desired to serve God in the solitary life. And having called the 
brethren to him, he lived a holy life there with them in community, 
assisting, as a kind father, all who came to seek his counsel.’ 

After a few commonplaces, our author adds that, one day, ‘while 
he was engaged in prayer, one of the brethren came to him, saying, 
““Good father, come out and see [what has happened to] the timber 
prepared for thy buildings”, and, as he looked, behold a good and 
holy man, the historiographer of the whole of Britain,* Gildas the 
Wise—as he is called in histories, who at that time was living as 
a hermit on the island of Echni, passed by in a boat, having carried 
off the logs, which he thought belonged to nobody, seeing he had 
found them in such a lonely spot. When the blessed Oudoceus saw 
this, he summoned his brother [Gildas] to restore the logs he had 
taken, or [at any rate] to ask pardon for his unjustifiable action, but 
no notice was taken and the boat continued on its way. Oudoceus, 
filled with indignation, picked up an axe, not indeed intending to 
strike his brother, but in order that the power of God working 
through him might have a permanent memorial there. The axe 
descended on a rock and smote it in two pieces, and those rocks are 
still seen by everyone who passes along the banks of the Guy’ 
(apparently he refers to the stone called Lech Oudoucui, which, as 
we learn later on, marked the bounds of the Church land at Llandogo). 
The writer then complains of the scantiness of records about the 
saint (repeating, word for word, two phrases he had used in the Vita 
Dubricti,’ where they are much more appropriate than they are here), 
and says that he had only been able to commit to writing a few of 
the miracles of that holy man, ‘ who, having lived a holy and glorious 
life and acquired many lands for himself and his Church of Llandaff, 
rested in the Lord on the 2nd of July’. 

The whole of this section is very carelessly written and is full of 
disjointed sentences and ungrammatical and obscure passages. It 
looks as if the writer had made a few hasty notes of stories he had 
heard during a hurried visit to Llandogo, jotted down anyhow, which 
he had not had time to work up into a straightforward narrative. 
The section is incorporated into the Vita Oudocei in a very inartistic 
way. He does not explain how Oudoceus comes to be living by 


* Cf. B.L.D., pp. 80, 81, 142, 194. 

* Gildas is thus described in Geoffrey’s Vita Teiliavi (B.L.D., p. 100). 

3 *Pauca miracula . . . antiquissimis scriptis litterarum’ , ‘memoriae et scripto 
commendatum est’. Our author has also used this latter phrase on p. 115. 
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himself on the banks of the Wye till the middle of p. 138, when he 
informs us, very awkwardly, that he had resigned the see of Llandaff 
—which flatly contradicts the story he gives us on p. 181, where 
Oudoceus dies in the midst of his episcopal duties and is succeeded 
by Berthguin. 

It is clear that in Celtic times there was an important monastery 
at Llandogo. Its abbots are twice mentioned in the Liber Landavensis 
(Guruarui of Lann Enniaun signs a charter granting land to Bishop 
Comereg on p. 166, and Diuunguallaun, abbas Lann Enniaun, id est 
Lannoudocui, signs on p. 223 the charter granted by Loumarch, son 
of Catguocaun, after the synod held apud Lannoudocui). The eponym 
seems to have had at one time a cult extending over the whole 
neighbourhood. A document of about 1190' mentions a Fontem 
Sancti Eudaci in the parish of Dixton farther up the Wye (a mile 
north of Monmouth). There were several legends about him at 
Llandogo in the twelfth century, of which our author gives us two. 
The theme of the stag taking refuge with a hermit is of course an 
exceedingly common one in hagiography generally (the best known 
example being in the legend of S. Giles). It also appears very fre- 
quently in Celtic hagiography,* as does that of the course followed 
by a prince in a day’s hunting becoming the boundary of Church 
lands.’ Another story told about the eponym of Llandogo explained 
why a stone in the parish looked as if it had been split in half. It is 
a typical topographic legend, of the kind so common in Brittany, 
in which the patron saint of the parish and that of an adjacent parish 
appear in a comic light.‘ The writer had learned about the residence 
of Gildas in insula Echni from the Vita Cadoci (c. 29). He mentions 
Echni in the Welsh bounds on p. 135, and on p. 142 he tells us that 
King Teudiric asked to be buried there—locum meum desiderabilem .. . 
Echni. It does not seem on the face of it likely that a hermit on the 
Flat Holme needing timber would come all the way to Llandogo to 
get it,S and perhaps the original story named some saint honoured in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

The Vita ends most abruptly. The date of the saint’s festival is 
given, but nothing whatever is said about where, or how, or when 
he died. As with innumerable other local Celtic saints, the record of 
what he did had entirely perished, nothing remained except his name, 


' Lives of the British Saints, iv. 36, note 1. 

* e.g. in the Vita Petroci and in the Vita S. Neoti. 

3 e.g. in the Vita S. Kebit. 

* In Cornwall we have the story of S. Just purloining S. Keverne’s chalice. 
These tales were of course never intended originally to be taken seriously. 
They were invented to amuse during the long winter veillées. 

5 Eighteenth-century prints show barges laden with timber on the Wye at 
Llandogo and this traffic may have suggested the detail in question. 
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borne by the place where he had lived and also by a remarkable rock 
there, and the date of his annual commemoration. 

The Vita S. Oudocei is followed by twenty-one charters, or rather, 
records of gifts of land, asserted to have been made to the see of 
Llandaff in the time of S. Oudoceus by eleven different kings. They 
are not in chronological order (this is also the case with the Berthguin 
charters). They contain some quotations from documents since lost, 
and interesting lists of genuine Celtic names, but everything has been 
very much doctored. Our author has inserted some stories of, and 
references to, Oudoceus, which supplement the fancy picture he has 
composed of ‘Saint Oudoceus, Archbishop of Llandaff’ in the Vita. 
I will briefly note a few of the most interesting features of these 
so-called charters. 

In many of them ‘the three abbots’ of Glamorgan sign among the 
clerical witnesses (sometimes as the only clerical witnesses). In 
others (particularly those not granted by kings of Glamorgan) they 
are not mentioned. 

In the first, Mouric, King of Glamorgan, son of Teudiric, and his 
wife Onbraust (who in the Vita receive the bishop on his return from 
Canterbury) grant to Oudoceus land at Cilciuhinn, Lann Gemei, and 
Lan Teliau Talypont (north-west of Swansea). Oudoceus signs as 
summus episcopus—an interesting title, also used on pp. 145, 150, and 
159, which looks as if it might possibly be explained by the multi- 
plicity of bishops (many possessing no jurisdiction) in the Celtic 
Church. On p. 225 the words ‘ sedes episcopi singularis et perhennis 
Landaviae’ are used. I do not think that summus episcopus is merely 
a synonym for ‘archiepiscopus’: on p. 162 a Herefordshire dignitary 
is entitled ‘ Deui, summus sacerdos, filius Circan’. Six of the witnesses 
to this charter appear in c. 61 of the Vita Cadoci (the Llancarvan 
charter which is signed by Eudoce, episcopus). 

Then follows the touching story of the death of Mouric’s father 
Teudiric, the patriot king who came forth from the hermitage at 
Tintern, to which he had retired, to save his country, and was killed 
at the battle of Ryt Tindyrn, and of his burial on Echni. It is one of 
the most beautiful tales in the whole of Celtic hagiography, and is 
related with exquisite taste and feeling. Mouric had an oraculum and 
cimiterium made on the spot where he died, and they were blessed 
by Bishop Oudoceus. He also gave the land (now called Mathern) to 
the Church of Llandaff and its pastors for ever." The Welsh bounds 
contain, among other interesting names, those of Lech Lybiau and 
Otyn Lunbiu. Both Lybiau and Lunbiu appear later in the Book of 
Llandaff, and Lumbiu appears in the Vita Cadoci (c. 63). 


* The ancient palace of the Bishops of Llandaff at Mathern near Chepstow 
still exists. 
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In the next charter (entitled Ecclesia Gurvid) ‘Saint Peter and the 
Church of Llandaff’ are mentioned; the three abbots (who are the 
same as on p. 140) sign. The bounds include a place called Sedes 
Cetiau. Cetiau has already been mentioned in the Vita (p. 132). 

Then follows a particularly interesting charter granting the podum 
and cella of Lann Cingualan} the cella of Lann Arthbodu, of Lann 
Conuur or Congur and Lann Pencreic in Gower. It begins with the 
cryptic statement that ‘Oudoceus episcopus suum proprium adquisivit 
agrum, id est podum Cyngualan, agrum quidem sancti Dubricii in 
patria Guhyr’. It goes on to say that S. Oudoceus had lost this land 
‘from the time of the mortality, that is, the Ydylyt Melen, up to the 
time of Athruis son of Mouric. But, after a great contention between 
Bishop Oudoceus and Biuon, the Abbot of Ildut, who said it was his 
ager, it was finally adjudged to Bishop Oudoceus and to the altar of 
Llandaff for ever.’ Biuon must be thie ‘ Biuon, of the familia of Eltut’, 
who is one of the witnesses to the Eudoce charter in c. 61 of the 
Vita Cadoci. Jacob, Abbot of the Altar of S. Cadoc, also witnesses 
both charters. It is interesting to find the Yellow Pestilence here 
referred to by its name in the vernacular, but the statement about 
Oudoceus losing diocesan territory at that time is of course incon- 
sistent with the Vita Oudocei. The ‘contentio magna’ with the Abbot 
of Ildut over this land in Gower is quite credible, for the celebrated 
cave of S. Iltut was close by—at Oystermouth. 

In the charter headed Lann Merguall (Llandeilo Verwallt or 
Bishopston, in Gower) Morcant, son of Athruis, King of Morcannuc, 
restores to Oudoceus, summo pontifici, together with Merguald, the 
princeps of that church under the bishop, on Christmas Day, ‘the 
church of Cyngur Trosgardi, which had formerly been Teilo’s’. 
The three abbots are witnesses, followed by Guencat, princeps of 
Lann Cynuur, who appears four pages later (in the Liuhess charter) 
as princeps of Penally (Aluni Capitis). I have shown elsewhere the 
significance of the abbot of this great focus of the cult of S. Teilo, 
which claimed to possess his body, bearing the same name as the 
eponym of Guengat near Quimper in Brittany, which is a centre of 
the cult of S. Teilo in that part of Cornouaille.' Perhaps Guengat 
was the channel through which our author got his knowledge of 
Cornouaille traditions. 

Next comes the charter of Lann Cors. It is to be observed that 

*,In the Liuhess charter the lay witnesses are the same as in the Lann 
Merguall charter, but the three abbots are all different. The abbots of the 
Lann Merguall charter appear again in the grant of Villa Conuc to Bishop 
Berthguin (B.L.D., p. 176). Im the charter in c. 63 of the Vita Cadoci the 
grantor seems to be the same as the Guednerth who is a witness to the Villa 


Conuc charter, the Abbots of Nantcarvan and Llandocho are the same, and 
Bishop Berthguin witnesses both charters. 
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the patron saint of Llangorse church is S. Paulinus, and that the 
Finnaun Doudecseint referred to in this charter clearly commemorates 
the twelve disciples of S. Paul or Paulinus of Léon mentioned by 
Wrmonoc in his Vita Pauli Aureliani.' We have here yet another 
proof that Bishop Oudoceus belongs to a much later period, when 
a diocesan bishop inherits the property of ancient monasteries already 
derelict. 

The next charter begins with a story of how King Mouric and 
Cynuetu made a solemn oath at Llandaff, on the relics of the saints, 
in the presence of Oudoceus, that they would keep the peace. Mouric 
eventually slew Cynuetu by guile at a place ultra Nadauan, and was 
excommunicated by Oudoceus. After an interdict lasting two years 
the king asked forgiveness. Oudoceus imposed a penance coram tribus 
abbatibus. The king gave the Church of Llandaff four villas near 
Llansannor for the redemption of his soul and that of Cynuetu. Of 
these villas one was the place where Cynuetu was slain and a second 
was the scene of another royal crime (‘ubi filius regis mechatus est’). 
Among the witnesses is Guengarth. (We have already called attention 
to this charter and its connexion with the Vita Cadoci.) The charter 
which follows also refers to Cynuetu’s murder (the exact spot where 
Mouric killed him is mentioned), so that the property with which it 
deals (Villa Guilbiu) must be in the same neighbourhood. Guengarth 
is again a witness, and Trycan and Berthguin are among the clerical 
witnesses. 

Liuhess {in Radnor] is granted to Bishop Oudoceus by King Mor- 
cant. Like Lann Cors, it was the site of a once famous monastery, 
mentioned in the Vita Gildae as having been founded by S. Mailoc, 
but now apparently derelict. Guencat appears as ‘princeps Aluni 
Capitis’, and another of the witnesses is ‘Saturn, princeps Taui 
urbis’. It has been thought that this means Llandaff. It certainly 
cannot mean Llandocho, whose abbot (‘Iudhub, abbas Docunni’) 
signs at the same time. In the next charter Bertguin signs after 
Bishop Oudoceus. 

On pp. 152-4 we have another story of a royal murder and perjury. 
Morcant and his uncle Frioc made a solemn oath to live on friendly 
terms with each other, at the ‘Podum S. Ilduti’, in the presence 
of ‘Saint Oudoceus with his congregation’ and the three abbots. 
Morcant kills Frioc and Oudoceus calls a synod at Nantcarvan (‘ad 
podum Carbani Vallis’). The king comes ‘cum senioribus Morcannuc’ 
and is absolved after promising to do penance amend his life, and 
administer royal justice with mercy. As part of ‘1is penance he remits 
a tribute due to the king from the Church of S. Ildut* and grants 


* I have given the proof for this in my S. Paul of Léon, pp. 9, 26-30. 
**Utrem mellis et lebetem ferream, que ecclesia sancti Ilduti regi debebat 
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immunities to the three abbeys. Later (on p. 155) we find him 
granting Lann Cyncyrill to Oudoceus pro anima Frioc. 

On p. 156 our author gives the charter of Lann Oudocui. But 
whereas in the Vita it is granted to S. Oudoceus by King Enniaun, 
here it is ‘restored to Bishop Oudoceus and SS. Dubricius and 
Teliavus and the Church of Llandaff founded in honour of S. Peter’ 
by Morcant, King of Gleuissic, with its sanctuary (refugium), ‘velut 
insulam* undique liberam positam in salo’. The ‘Stone of Oudocui’ 
(Lech Oudoucui) is one of the boundary marks, which shows that the 
eponym must have lived long before the time of Bishop Oudoceus. 
Another place marking the boundary was Trylec (=‘Three Stones’). 
The Caletan also formed a bound. Among the witnesses are the three 
abbots, with Berthguin and Guengarth. 

The charter of Ecclesia Elidon (St. Lythan’s, near Cardiff) begins 
with a story of how ‘King Judhail was out riding one day in the 
land of Guocob, when his horse stumbled and threw him to the ground. 
He arose unhurt and gave thanks to God, and, looking at the church 
of Elidon, he said, with his hands raised to God, “I give this church 
which I see in front of me, with all its land, and the villa of Guocof, 
where I am standing, to Almighty God, Who has saved me from this 
danger.”’’ The grant is made to Bishop Oudoceus, in the presence 
of the three abbots, and the first clerical witness is Trychan. 

The last of the Oudoceus charters is the grant of Lann Menechi. 
The name, which is the same as the Breton minihy, implies that it 
had long been Church property. It apparently includes the site of 
what is now Llandaff. This charter therefore marks an important 
step in the history of the diocese. The grantor is Brochmail filius 
Guidgentiuai. Guidgentiuai appears in our author’s Vita S. Dubricii 
(B.L.D., p. 82), though he must have lived long after the time of 
Dubricius. Guidgen and Brocmail are among the laymen who elect 
Oudoceus as bishop in the Vita S. Oudocei. In this charter we are 
told that the land adjoins ‘villa Giurgii, quam dederat Brochmail 
idem antea simili modo Oudoceo episcopo’. When we turn back to 
the charter on p. 151 to which we are referred, we find that ‘Villa 
Greguri, que dicitur Coupalva [Cabalva, near Llandaff] super ripam 
Taf’ was given to Bishop Oudoceus by Guedgen, son of Brochmail. 
He must be the same person as the ‘ Brochmail filius Guidgentiuai’ of 
the later charter. In c. 64 of the Vita Cadoci he signs a charter as 
reddere, quietam rex Morcan clamavit.’ This obviously genuine detail gives 
a curious glimpse into life in Wales in the Dark Ages. To the modern reader 


it seems very strange that a matter like this should be mentioned in connexion 
with a penance for a murder. 

* There is a similar expression in the Vita Paterni (Rees, Lives of the Cambro- 
British Saints, p. 194). King Caradauc grants to S. Patern ‘ sint ecclesie tue 
ceu insula maris magni’. 

XLIV F 
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Guedgen [also called Guodgeu] filius Brocmail. At least nine of the 
persons mentioned in that charter also appear in c. 61—the charter 
signed by Eudoce episcopus. 

We have one more mention of S. Oudoceus in the Book of Llandaff. 
In one of the Berthguin charters (that of Lann Catgualatyr, on 
pp. 180-3, to which we have already referred), there is a story of how 
‘in the time of Bishop Oudoceus, Guidnerth, at the suggestion of 
the devil, slew his brother Merchion .. . and was excommunicated 
by the blessed Oudoceus and by a synod of the whole diocese 
assembled at Llandaff. ... After three years he asked pardon from 
the blessed Oudoceus. The latter granted him pardon and sent him 
on a pilgrimage to the archbishopric of Dol in Cornouaille on account 
of the ancient friendship between the holy fathers his predecessors, 
viz. S. Teliau and S. Samson, first archbishop of the city of Dol, and 
also because Guidnerth and the Britons and the archbishop of that 
land were of one tongue and one race, though separated by living far 
from each other’ (our author repeats, almost in the same words, 
a sentence in the story he had inserted in the Vita Teiliavi).' Guid- 
nerth, we are then told, returned from his exile before the appointed 
period of penance was over. In consequence, Oudoceus refused to 
absolve him, and he continued excommunicate. ‘Before the end of 
the year [i.e. the year of penitential exile imposed upon the king—an 
interesting reference to this Celtic institution], Saint Oudoceus, Bishop 
of Llandaff, famosissime vite, departed to the Lord, and was succeeded 
by Berthguin.’* By comparing this elaborate ‘charter’ with that in 
the Vita Cadoci (c. 63) on which it is based, we shall have a very 
illuminating example of how our author has altered, added to, and 
‘improved on’ older documents, to compose the Book of Llandaff. 

To sum up, I think we are now in a position to explain a circum- 
stance that must strike every reader of the Liber Landavensis. 
S. Dubricius, with whom pp. 69-86 are concerned, is the chief saint 
of Herefordshire and has a great many dedications there. The Life of 
S. Teilo deals with a saint whose name is borne by an exceedingly 
large number of places all over South Wales. When we come to the 
Life of S. Oudoceus, we find that only one place (Llandogo) bears 
his name (if we except the now forgotten holy well in Dixton), and 
no other church is dedicated to him. It seems clear that the third 
saint of Llandaff is a bishop who probably never had any cult at all 

* B.L.D., p. 109; cf. also p. 131 for the writer’s fancy that Dol is in 
Cornouaille. 

2 I have already called attention to the fact that the author of the Lib. Land. 
afterwards inserted ten bishops between Oudoceus and Berthguin. If the 
reader will examine the charters said to have been granted to them, he will 


find that they all deal with places in Herefordshire or adjoining districts, and 
perhaps came from Mochros. 
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in early times and who has only come to be regarded as a saint 
because the author of the Book of Llandaff has identified him with 
the eponym of Llandogo.' G. H. Dosie 


ERRATA TO ‘SAINT OUDOCEUS. I’ 
(F.T.S. vol. XLIII, nos. 171-2, p. 204) 


Page 205, note 1, delete one of the numerous passages inserted by 
the author of the Liber Landavensis into 
», 206, 1. 20, delete which he has already inserted 


A LETTER OF MARTIN BUCER 


Tue volume of Martin Bucer’s writings, Scripta Anglicana (Basle, 
1577), contains a letter of the reformer to ‘Italos Veritatis Studio- 
sissimos Atque Cupidissimos’ (pp. 689-91). The statement in the 
index of the volume indicates that only the second part of the original 
letter has been printed: ‘Pars posterior epistolae Buceri etiam ad 
Italos quosdam.’* There is in the Bodleian, however, a manuscript 
copy of the entire letter, containing not only the part printed in the 
Scripta Anglicana, but also the hitherto unpublished first part of 
the letter: MS. Rawlinson D. 858, foll. 37 ff. It is a contemporary 
manuscript copy ; the original manuscript is at Strassburg. 

The Rawlinson manuscript belonged once to Sancroft, and the 
original pagination is done ‘secundum numerationem paginarum 
manu Sancroft notatam’ (pp. 229-34). The unpublished part of the 
letter is extant on pp. 229-32 (or, according to the modern pagination, 
pp. 37-8 verso). Pp. 232-4 contain the second part of the letter as 
printed in the Scripta Anglicana. The manuscript copy is signed 
*M. B.’ and not with Bucer’s pseudonym Aretius Felinus as in the 
Scripta Anglicana. The printed part of the letter compared with 


* The statement in Lives of the British Saints, iv. 35, that ‘S. Oudoceus has 
found his way into many English kalendars’ (the writers fancied that ‘this 
liberal admission into the English kalendars was entirely due to the fable of 
his having submitted to be consecrated at Canterbury’) seems based on 
a mistake. They have confused S. Iudocus (St. Josse), the well-known saint 
of Ponthieu, who had a great cult at Winchester and whose name does appear 
in a great many English kalendars, with S. Oudoceus: Ludocus is spelt Eudocus 
in the Pontificale Lanalatense (ed. Henry Bradshaw Society, p. 104) and Edoce 
in the kalendar of Salisbury Cathedral (MS. 150). 

* Cf. also Scripta Anglicana, p. 689: Ex Epistola Mart. Buceri Ad N.N. 
Italos Veritatis Stvudiosissimos Atqve Cupidissimos, Vbi Inter Alia Sic: De 
Altera vero quaestione (quanquam & per D. Alexandrum. ... 

3 Cf. Thesaurus Baumianus (Kaiserliche Universitiats- und Landesbibliothek, 
Strassburg), Verzeichnis der Briefe und Aktenstiicke herausgegeben von Joh. 
Ficker (Johannes Wilhelm Baum), Strassburg 1905; xiii, 69-71 Th. 
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the corresponding part of the manuscript shows a few text-variants, 
which, when we observe other grammatical or orthographic inaccuracies 
in the unpublished part, tend to call in question the reliability or 
classical education of the copyist. 

The letter is dated 23 December 1541. The vague statement of 
the Scripta Anglicana, ‘Ad N.N. Italos’, is made more definite by 
a remark prefixed by an English hand (Sir Thomas Hoby ?) to the 
manuscript in the Bodleian: ‘. . . vnto certaine men which fauored 
the trewe religion of owre sauioure Jesus Christe, and did dwelle at 
Venisse, Vicentia, and other Citties of Italie.’ 

As ‘fratres Ecclesiae Venetiarum, Vicentiae, Tarvisii’ wrote to 
Luther in November 1542, mentioning that they had received letters 
from Bucer, it seems highly probable that the letter was addressed to 
those ‘Brethren’. The letter addressed to Luther by the Italians was 
written on their request by Balthasar Altieri, secretary to Edmond 
Harvel, the English ambassador at Venice.’ 

The first part of Bucer’s letter deals with the question of pre- 
destination and reprobation, answering the first question put before 
him by the Italian Protestants, whereas the second part deals ex- 
clusively with the Eucharistic question. 

Bucer’s explicit remarks on the problem of predestination show 
certain similarities to his statements in his Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans of 1536." 


The subject of predestination was at this time highly controversial. 
Even after Bucer’s death, Andrew Perne, one of Bucer’s opponents 
at Cambridge, finds it necessary to mention the doctrine of the 
reformer, that ‘Deum non solum boni authorem & fontem esse, sed 
& mali etiam ...’3 It is, however, mere conjecture to say that for 
this reason the first part of the letter was not printed with the second 
part in the Scripta Anglicana. 


f. 229 [37] 
The trewe coppie, of a lfe written by the greate learned diuine, 
Mr’ Martin Bucer, the chiefe preacher of Strazsburg vnto certaine 
men which fauored y® trewe religion of owre sauioure Jesus Christe, 
and did dwelle at Venisse, Vicentia, and other Citties of Italie. 
Afio Domini. 1541. 


’ Cf. Danielis Gerdes, Specimen Italiae Reformatae..., Lugduni Batavorum 

. 1765, pp. 61 ff.; also V. L. Seckendorf, Commentarius ... De Luthera- 
nismo .. ., Francf. and Lipsiae, 1692, L. iii, § xcvii, pp. 401 ff. On Altieri, 
Bucer, and their letters cf. also Thomas McCrie, History of the Progress... 
of the Reformation in Italy ... (Edinb. and London, 1827). pp. 95, 98-100, 
140-6. 

*On Bucer’s doctrine cf. A. Lang, Der Evangelienkommentar Martin 
Butzers . . ., Leipzig, 1900, pp. 339 ff. and passim. 

3 Scripta Anglicana, p. 931. 
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Gratiam et pacem a domino nostro Jesu Christo, obseruandi in 
domino et charissimi fratres. Quae scripsistis partim contristant, 
partim exhilarant, et consolantur nos. Merito enim molestum nobis 
est, sathane tantum in uos permitti. Nam et si id gloriae dei interest, 
et uestro bono accidit, tamen in presenti impeditur in uobis sancti- 
ficatio nominis dei et ecciditur illius regnum. Oramus itaque dominum, 
ut sathanam hunc subijciat pedibus uestris, et ostium A®uangelij sui 
ad quamplurimos aperiat: ne accumulata per hanc incredulitatem 
gentis uestrae impietate, excidium quod non uobis tantum, ob tam 
obstinate reiectum regnum Christi impendet, acceleretur. Sic certe 
res totius Christianae orbis comparatae sunt, vt nisi mature recipisca- 
mus, id fatum urgere nos appareat, quod olim Judaei, postea etiam 
Christiani populi, per Siriam, egiptum, africam, asiam, et eas* Europe 
prouincias, quae turcorum imperio subiecti sunt, pertulerunt. Largiatur 
Dominus, ut tempus uisitationis nostrae, in tempore agnoscamus. 
Id uero in literis uestris nos recreat, et in spem aliquam erigit, quod 
tamen ecclesias hinc inde habetis, et de uoluntate domini inquiritis ; 
quanquam optaremus, necessarias tantum et salutiferas quaestiones 
inter nos agitari, idque sobrie, et cum summa et animorum sub- 
missione, et disputandi comitate. Quaeritis priore loco de efficientia 
dei in animis hominum, qua non solum bona in selectis, sed etiam 
mala in reprobis, occulte quidem, iusto tamen iudicio” efficit. de qua 
re uidemur uobis nunc aliter quam aliquando scribere. Scitis fratres 
venerandi et dilectissimi, finem omnis sacrae disputationis et doctrinae 
esse, instaurationem et confirmationem fidei in Christum. Nec 
ignoratis, nullum esse Christianae doctrinae dogma, tam certum et 
prescriptum, quin inconsiderata eius tractatione, cum offendiculum 
obijci infirmioribus, tum dari occasionem criminandi euangelium, 
aduersariis contingat. Jam in proposita quaestione id de efficientia 
omnis boni animis hominum, soli deo attribuenda, id edificat. ut 
omne bonum a domino oremus, nec quicquam huius a nobis pre- 
sumamus. Illud uero de efficientia mali, ut assidue dominum praecemur 
ne inducat nos in temtationem. At nisi religiose haec, et caute 
explicentur, hoc incommodi ex utroque accidit: ut alij studium tam 
benefaciendi, quam mali uitandi remittant: alij docere nos, hanc 
remissionem calumnientur. Ex posteriori uero, ut alij culpam malorum 
suorum in deum reijciant, alij doceri a nobis hanc reiectionem falso 
criminentur. Hac de causa, atque eo, quod haec quaestio, per se 
satis difficilis est, atque haud ita multis idonea, ut fructum aliquem 
pietatis ex ea perceperint, contraximus pridem eius contractationem, 
eamque cum tractanda uenit, moderationem adhibuimus, quae spes 
fuit, posse necessaria cognitu satis percipi, et ea tamen quae com- 
memorauimus offendiculo caueri. Certum quidem est deum suo 
libero arbitrio cuncta operari, et dona sua dispensare, nec minus 
certo® animi destinationem, non facere alijs nationibus quae fecit 

Israeli, aut Judae, quae petro, quam ea facere Israeli et 
f. 230 [37v] petro, quae his fecit, et alijs | non fecit, tamen haec 

arcana nobis diuinae destinationis, uel praedestinationis, 
non sunt nisi suo loco et suo modo commemoranda, et inter fratres 


® MS. alias altered to eas. b MS. indito. © MS. certa. 
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tractanda. Jam si D. Paulum sequi libet, uidemus tum demum 
locum esse, diuinam electionem, uel reprobationem, in medium 
adferrendi, cum sancti confirmandi sunt, de certitudine, uel suae 
salutis, uel ueritatis euangelicae. Tum etiam cum adferenda est quod 
hinc superbia gloriosae* bonitatis diuine, et Indicendi homines ad 
agnoscendum suam inanitatem, et perditionem. Nam octauo ad 
Romanos Paulus dicit: Predestinationis eo meminit, ut occideret 
quicquid sancti hic malorum paciantur, id bono suo pati, propterea 
quod sicut uocati, ita predestinati sunt, ut conformes euadant imagini 
filij dei: Quae predestinatio mutari non queat, eaque non minus 
certo glorificationem ipsorum consecuturam, quam precessit uocatio, 
et iustificatio. Vult enim deus ut cum nos euangelio suo ad semet 
uocat, non dubitemus uocare eum nos certa et aeterna uoluntate nos 
adoptandi sibi in filios, et habendi in horum numero in sempiternum. 
At nono ad Romanos vitronae” electionis et reiectionis dicit com- 
memorationem in hoc adfert, ut et ueritatem euangelij, quam Judei, ad 
quos peculiariter ea pertinere uidebatur obstinatissime impugnabant : 
sanctis confirmaret. Tum etiam fiducia® carnis deiecta, gloriam dei 
bonitatis assereret, et agnoscere homines, nihil ex se boni habere 
doceret. Ita in posteriore ad Timotheum 2. rursus organorum dei 
bonorum et malorum, ideo meminit, ut ueritatem euangelij confirmaret, 
quam selecti non essent deserturi, etiamsi ab ea, multi hymenei et 
phileti exciderent.* Conturbat enim non parum infirmiores, dum 
ueritatem ij uel oppugnant, uel deserunt, qui uidentur illam pre 
caeteris cognoscere, et propriam habere ita ut Judaeis pre omnibus 
doctrina dei addicta uidebatur : ita credebantur indubie, cognoscione 
eius excellere, etiam himineus et philetus. In huiusmodi perturbatione, 
reuocandi homines sunt a personae hominis consideratione,‘ ad liberam 
dei omnium rerum dispensationem, et ad ueritatem ipsam diuinitus 
sanctis reuelatam. proinde quia fide in deum qua credimus nos ipsi 
haberi propter Christum in filios® tota nostra salus, et inuocatio 
consistit. Sanctis hoc qui euangelium Christi amplexi sunt, semper 
et simpliciter confirmandum est, electos esse in hanc sortem, destina- 
tione dei immutabili, ante conditum mundum. Nec alia de causa in 
consortium euangelij uenisse, quam quod deus ultronea sua bonitate 
eos ad hoc priusquam essent, nedum boni aut mali quicquam fecissent, 
selectos aduocasset, et attraxisset: Quare etiam indubitata‘ sicut 
nunc fide, Justificauerit, et glorificauerit, hoc est peccatis absoluerit, 
et gloriam filiorum suorum, qua destinati erant, contulerit, ita post 
hance uitam reipsa, et plene eos iustificaturum, et glorificaturum hoc 
est absoluturum iuditio suo semel malis omnibus, et plenam filij sui 
gloriam communicaturum omnia intercedente Christo domino. Ita 
si quos uideamus conturbari quod ecclesiastici aut uel ex his uel ex 
alijs, aliqua sanctimoniae specie commendabiles homines euangelio 
acrius aduersentur. Tum ingeramus illa, non esse currentis aut 
uolentis, sed miserentis Dei} euangelium amplecti: Misereri hunc 


® MS. glorose, > MS. vltrone. © MS. fuducia. 
« MS. considerationem. © MS. in fili. ! indubitato. 


* Rom. viii. 29. 2 Tim. ii. 17. 3 Rom. ix. 16. 
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quorum uelit iudicare etiam quos uelit. Tamen ob id non interire 
ecclesiam, non deesse ob id filios dei firmum perstare firma- 

mentum dei, hanc habens obsignationem: Nouit dominus 
f. 231 [38] suos | et auertat se ab iniquitate, quicunque nomen 

Christi inuocat.' Ad eundem modum si quem uidemus 
de sua uirtute confidere abijciamus ei: Quid habes quod non 
accepisti?* quae decreuit dominus dare tibi priusquam esses. Extra 
has tres causas confirmandi fiduciam salutis, in afflixionibus ueritatem 
euangelij adferendi, contra authoritatem et personas hominum, et 
deijciendi presumsionem uirtutis humanae. Non uideo facile posse 
mysterium hoc electionis, et reprobationis, cum fructu tractari apud 
ecclesiae uulgum. Sed siue inter eruditos, siue uulgares homines ; 
de his rebus differendum sit, uelimus semper hanc moderationem 
adhiberi, ut homines diligentissime moneantur, haec mysteria humano 
ingenio imperscrutabilia esse. Atque ex his ea tantum discenda 
sanctis, se esse electos, et ex gratuita dei bonitate omnia bona 
percipere, se collatione reproborum minam dei in se debere religiosius 
Admirari, et studiosius predicare, quantum libet etiam reproborum 
euangelium siue abijciant, siue oppugnent, tamen et uerum esse, et 
locum habiturum apud suos: Deo soli sapienti sic uisum esse, 
proferre et habere, in magna sua domo huius mundi, uasa irae et 
gratiae et.c.) Summopere quoque cauendum, ne homines culpam 
malorum suorum adscribant deo, cum quicquid deus in eorum animis 
agat, ipsi nunquam tamen peccent, nisi uolentes et accusante eos 
ipsorum conscientia. Denique omni irreligiose de his rebus, cogitationi 
haec opponenda: Solus deus iustus, solus sapiens, solus bonus, et 
ubi intellexerit, in mentibus peccatorum, iudicium dei aequissimum 
esse nemo illorum dicet deo. Tu me peccare fecisti, sed dicent cum 
Juda singuli: peccaui ego. his itaque tantum causis quas com- 
memoraui, et hac qua subiunxi temperatione, differri de hisce arcanis 
frugiferis* sanctis censemus. alioqui fides et gignenda, et fouenda, 
excitanda et confirmanda est simplicis : promissionibus, quas scriptura 
undique ingerit, quae in Christo omnes sunt ita et amen.‘ utqui pro 
credentibus in se omnes eas conditiones, quas deus promissis suis 
subinde adijcit, implet. Ita cum homines ad officia cohortandi sunt, 
obijcienda est eis, dei infinita in ipsos charitas, cui merito gratificari 
in omnibus studere debeant, beneficium Christi, officiorum dignitas 
et utilitas,» tum propter Christum, cum promissa, tum prestanda 
amplissima officiorum merces. Ex his itaque locis communibus, fides, 
et opera docenda, et prouehenda sunt, et locus predestinationis et 
reiectionis suis causis quas recensui relinquendus. Cumque tractandus 
omnino uenit, tractandus est summa sobrietate, et religiosa cautione, 
ne plus inde offensionis quam aedificationis proueniat. Caeterum 
quia de istis rebus, ut in omnibus nemo spiritu sancto loqui poterit 
religiosius. Malim equidem nos simpliciter ita loqui, sicut in alliis 
locis, ita etiam de hoc loco ut scriptura loquitur quae dicit, Deum 


® MS. frugiferum > MS. ulitas. 
*2 Tim. ii. 19. * s Cor. iv. 9. 3 Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 20. 
4 2 Cor. i. 20. 
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judicare corda hominum, seducere, excaecare, tradere in sensum 
reprobum, ut bona, ita et mala efficere. et. c. nam etiam haec inter- 
pretamur per subducere gratiam, permittere indurari et. c." 
f. 232[38v] herebit tamen humana ratio, in eodem ‘| luto cogitationum 
suarum, nisi his inde eripiatur. Juditia dei inscrutabilia 
sunt, at semper iusta et aequissima. Non potest esse apud deum 
iniquitas, qui iudicat de aequitate orbem. Vtile nobis quoque est 
assuefieri nos ut iuditia dei admiremur, non inquiramus. Justitiaeque 
laudem eis tribuamus, etiam cum eam ratio nostra uidere non potest. 
Impium certe est, Justitiam dei infinitam, ad iuditium reuocare 
rationis nostrae, tam et modice et iniuste. Visum ergo deo est de 
iuditiis suis sic subinde loqui, ut rationi nostrae uidetur maxime 
absurdum, quo ea discat dicere in omnibus. Justus es domine, etiam 
cum nihil huius ipsa, suo lumine cernere possit, sicut in eo iustitiam 
agnoscere, nunquam potest punire in homine ea mala, quae is ex se 
uitare non potest, atqui nisi deus hominem suo spiritu, a malis reuocat, 
et ad bona facienda agat, pro ingenio suo malo, et ab origine uiciato, 
non poterit non omnia male et praue facere. Haec iam deum punire, 
qui solus ea auertere poterat, quando ratio nostra, si sua principia, 
suum lumen sequatur, iustum iudicabit. adsuefaciat igitur se dicere 
in omnibus deo: bene omnia facis, et iusta sunt omnia opera tua, et 
quicquid in se sentiat boni, id ferat acceptum deo: Quicquid mali 
in eo culpam tribuat sibi, et iuditium dei in se iustum expauescat, 
atque ut admissorum remissionem, ita admittendarum cautionem 
oret, ac semper sicut eripi tentationem, ita non induci in tentationem 
precetur. Quicquid uero hic eius moderationes, quam maiores gentium 
patres adhibere soliti sunt, philippus noster* nuper usurpare cepit id 
optimo animo, ad amoliendas offensiones bonorum fecit, quod uestra 
pietas in meliorem partem interpretari debet, et probe discernere 
inter has locutiones. Deus est causa mali, et est causa peccati, tametsi 
etiam scriptura deo diserte tribuat, ut facere mala omnia, ita etiam 
facere curare, et seducere a vijs suis tamen haec locutio deus est 
causa peccati: peccati deum accusat, qui iuste et recte facit, etiam 
dum mala in nobis consilia, et mentem reprobam® efficit. Sed ut 
dixi optimi et charissimi fratres, quia horum rationes ratio nostra 
inire non potest, uere, religiose, et caute de his, et tum demum 
‘loquendum est, cum spes aliqua sit utilitatum quas recensui, ad 
edificationem fidei et charitatis, legamus, dicamus, et agamus omnia, 
contensionem fugiamus, consensionem quaeramus, atque ideo iuditio 
firmiores, tolerent amice eos, qui adhuc infirmi sunt: Infirmi ne se 
ultra modum fidei suae efferant : Haec de posteriore uestra questione 
priore loco respondere uolui, [De altera uero questione, quanquam 
et per dominum Alexandrum . . .] _ C. Horr 


® MS. reprobum. 


* Cf. Bucer’s Metaphrases Et Enarrationes Perpetuae Epistolarum D. Pauli 
Apostoli . . . Tom. Primus. Continens Metaphrasim Et Enarrationem in 
Epistolam ad Romanos... Argentor. . . . 1536, pp. 358-9, 453. 

? i.e. Philippus Melanchthon. 
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IBN AL-‘ASSAL 


IBN AL-‘ASSAL was at one time thought to be the name of one writer 
of the Coptic Church in Egypt in the first half of the thirteenth 
century. To him were attributed numerous works on theology, canon, 
literature, and philosophy. But students of Christian Egypt and 
editors of catalogues of oriental manuscripts were led to study the 
name more carefully, with the eventual discovery that there was more 
than one author of this name. As early as A.D. 1713 Renaudot stated 
that there were two writers of this name, who were brothers. C. Rieu 
(in the Suppl. to the Cat. of the Arab. MSS. in the Brit. Mus., 1894) 
was the first to disentangle the names of three brothers, each called 
Ibn al-‘Assal, which cause great confusion in the manuscripts. But 
even he still leaves some doubt in some cases as to the works which 
are to be attributed to each. Collectively they were called the Aulad 
al-‘Assal, a distinguished and influential family in Cairo in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, whose period of activity coincided 
with a religious and intellectual renaissance among the Copts, in 
which they clearly must have played an important part. The work 
of Rieu was carried further by M. Alexis Mallon, who states as his 
purpose: ‘Nous voudrions essayer de jeter quelque lumiére sur ce 
sujet et, en nous basant sur les documents, établir la fraternité des 
trois Aoulad al-‘Assal et déterminer les ceuvres de chacun.’! From 
this source, and others, we may tabulate as follows the names of the 
Aulad al-‘Assal, and some of their writings : 


Abii ’l-Faraj 
(Skad) yt abl de cdl y! so!) 
1. Rece 1sion of the Four Gospels in Arabic (Or. 3382 in Brit. Mus. ; 
Rieu, op. cit., p. 7). 
2. Coptic Grammar. 
3. Introduction to the Pauline Epistles. 


Assafi Abi ’l-Fada ’il 
(Shad) ob Jrliad) y! 4a!) 
1. Collection of Canons (Gilad! foe Or. 1331 in Brit. Mus.— 
attributed to Abi Ishaq). 
2. Book of Controversy (clad! Je 3) 3 clea! OLS). 
3- Book of Refutation (L,Y! GiS))). 


**Ibn al-‘Assal, Les trois écrivains de ce nom’, Journal Asiatique, x. 6 
(1905), p. §11: cf..also, by the same author, Une école de savants égyptiens 
au Moyen Age, Beyrouth Mélanges, i. 109 ff.; also D. B. Macdonald’s art. in 
Ency. of Islam, ii. 364. 
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Abii Ishaq 


(Shed) cy) Gmel 9) nigel) 
1. Coptic-Arabic Vocabulary. 
2. Collection of the Principles of Religion (.)\ J,ol fom Or. 
1020 in Brit. Mus. ; cf. M. Steinschneider, Polemische u. apologetische 
Literatur in arabischer Sprache, Leipzig, 1877, pp. 86 f.). 


The question arises : Was one of these brothers called Ibn al-‘Assal 
the author of a work formerly ascribed to a completely different 
writer? The work referred to is ‘The Antidote of Minds in the 
Science of (religious) Principles’ (J,.Y! ce Y Jal! GL), a com- 
pendium of Christian dogmatics and ethics composed on the order 
of a Muslim ruler, whose name is not mentioned, as a reply to 
questions raised by Muslims concerning the principles of the Christian 
faith." The work is extant in three Bodleian manuscripts, namely 
Uri no. 38 (Hunt 240), Uri no. 50 (Hunt 362), and MS. arab. e163, 
in the last of which it is followed by Tatian’s Arabic Diatessaron.’ 

(a) In Uri no. 38 the author is given as .5J\ ,\ 1+); in Uri no. 50, 
as Old) yb 5 gtd! J! ,!- 

(5) According, however, to MS. arab. e163, the author is Ibn 
al-‘Assal. 

What claims to our acceptance have these conflicting ascriptions 
of authorship of the ‘ Tiryaq’? 

With regard to (a) Prof. P. Kahle’ has pointed out that the name 
of the author Abi’l-Khair is not very well attested, as in Uri no. 50 
the first eight folios are a late supplement; and in Uri no. 38 the 
first nineteen folios, headed by the title-page, have nothing to do 
with the book at all: the man who wrote and decorated the title-page 
was so little informed as to describe on this page the contents of 
another book. The original title-page is lost. This attribution of 
authorship, then, cannot be taken as authoritative. 

Turning to (6) we find, firstly, that Ibn al-‘Assal is named as the 
author in the rubric: » Sal oY) be Shel Gb Ge old WLI! yy, 
pers Gy pd) le CY) Seu! Got!l. He was a descendant of one 
Butros, known as Sadamanti (whoever he was). 

Secondly, in the colophon at the end of the whole MS. arab. e 163 
(f. 288 r., lines 9-11), we read these very important words: ixJ) Ll, 


ee testi I a Ska OY YY! LL doy lb GES Nin Ie Jas Gal 


1 Cf. M. Steinschneider, op. cit., p. 37. 

? Cf. Bodleian Quarterly Record, vol. viii, no. 93, p. 341 (e 180 should be 
e 163). 

3 Letter, 20 Sept. 1941. 
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da) iangl Be ee Le Cry gt 1a Ipe lh Yb! lL. ‘And as for the 
copy from which this book has been transcribed, it is in the hand- 
writing of the pious scholars, the Sons of al-‘Assal (Aulad al-‘Assal). 
God rest their souls with the company of the pure. Its date (is) the 
eighteenth of the month Rajab, in the year five hundred of the Arabic 
Hejira.’ —\:S)\ \is doubtless means the whole manuscript, including 
the Tiryaq. The date given is equivalent to 15 March, A.D. 1107. 
We thus have the interesting information that there was in Egypt, 
not only in the thirteenth, but also at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, a group of scholars called Aulad al-‘Assal. And so, unless 
the scribe* has made a mistake of a century in copying the date from 
his original (very unlikely), what, from the rubric of the Tiryaq 
appears at first sight to be yet another work from the pen of one of 
the famous brothers called Ibn al-‘Assal, is shown to owe its author- 
ship to a man of this name, who lived at least a century before their 
time. Moreover, from the full name of the editor of the Arabic 
recension of the Gospels (Or. 3382 in Brit. Mus.) which was made 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, namely: .,) 4! 4) i» ¢ Jl ,\ 
SLedN gh Morey EI eh el ere Std th orl ated Geel gt gt deel Sail 
it is clear that the six generations indicated lead back easily into the 
eleventh century. Therefore it seems that there was a group of 
scholars called Aulad al-‘Assal who flourished about A.D. 1100, from 
whom proceeded both the Tiryaq, and the copy of the Diatessaron 
incorporated with it in the same volume in A.D. 1107. We may also 
reasonably suppose that the more well-known Aulad al-‘Assal of the 
thirteenth century were their descendants. A. J. B. Hiccins 


* Antani Sa‘d (ff. 139 v, 288r), c. A.D. 1806 (f. 287 v, line 7). 
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Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, by W. F. Avaricut. Pp. xii+ 
238. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins; Milford, O.U.P., 1942.) $2.25. 


THis may be regarded as a supplementary, though independent, volume 
to the author’s valuable book, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 
reviewed in Nos. 165-166 of the JourNAL.' This supplement is fully 
justified, even apart from the author’s claim that nine-tenths of its 
material is new. The difference of treatment (topical, rather than 
historical) presents many previous conclusions in clearer light, and 
those who studied the earlier book will find this one not less worth 
their attention. The two books together may be warmly recommended 
for their service in bringing us up to date in regard to recent archaeo- 
logical discoveries and their bearing on the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. The bibliographical references and notes (44 closely 
printed pages) are of especial value in this connexion. 

The first chapter is introductory, and approaches the archaeological 
data from the direction of psychology, including the aesthetic, the 
emotional, and the rational factors of human life. Prelogical thinking, 
the place of which is fully recognized, is largely replaced in the Old 
Testament by empirical logic, as in the attribution of the phenomena 
of nature to one God. The chapter would have been more complete 
and symmetrical if it had included a section on the volitional activities, 
such as the very urge to create which has given us the ‘artifacts’ of 
archaeology. 

The second chapter deals with the general background of Old 
Testament religion provided by archaeology, and indicates the proper 
use of the data. This chapter is especially useful as giving a concise 
but comprehensive review of the relevant fields, e.g. for Syria and 
Palestine the data are grouped as (1) Ugaritic, (2) Accadian, (3) 
Egyptian, (4) Canaanite and Phoenician, (5) Aramaic, (6) Hebrew. 
A useful page disposes of the alleged cuneiform occurrences of the 
name ‘ Yahweh’. 

The third chapter describes the religion of the Canaanites, and is 
naturally concerned for the most part with the Ugarit (Ras Shamra) 
discoveries. The characteristics of the chief deities and of the 
mythology attached to them are brought out with masterly com- 
petence, and some of the earlier and premature guesses as to the 
meaning of the text are corrected. ‘The mythology of Ugarit strikes 
a happy medium between Babylonia and the Aegean.’ Dr. Albright 
points out the fluidity of personality and function, even of sex, in 


* January-April, 1941. 
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the Canaanite deities, and also the close etymological relation of name 
and function (a fact significant, we may note, for the philosophy of 
linguistic symbolism). He also notes that ‘In no religion of antiquity 
was there such a strong tendency to bring opposites together as in 
Canaanite and Phoenician belief and practice’. 

The fourth and fifth chapters illustrate the religion of Israel up to, 
and after, David. We are warned against drawing too many inferences 
from the Bedouin Arabs of to-day (or rather, of yesterday), since the 
Israelite wanderings belonged to the pre-camel period. The early 
Israelites in Canaan (after a settlement which found its focus about 
1230B.C., but absorbed longer-settled elements) formed an amphictyony 
around the central sanctuary of Shiloh. The ‘ Levites’, as a professional 
and ultimately ‘tribal’ group, may go back, like the Kenites, to pre- 
Mosaic times. Israel’s invasion, like that of the contemporary Philis- 
tines, profited by Egypt’s weakness, which also explains the extent of 
the Davidic and Solomonic empire. Dr. Albright ascribes much more 
organizing activity to David than is usual. Archaeology illustrates 
both Solomon’s trading (horse-stables) and, most recently, his mining 
enterprises. For the significance of ‘Jachin’ and ‘Boaz’, the well- 
known pillars at the porch of the temple, impressive evidence is 
offered in support of Robertson Smith’s old conjecture that they were 
fire-cressets. The plan of the temple itself has found a close parallel 
in a recent Syrian discovery. From the pottery of Bethel it is inferred 
that the Bethel temple flourished even after the time of Josiah: ‘We 
may conjecture with much plausibility that refugees from Bethel 
played an important role in the development of the syncretistic cult 
of the Jewish colony at Elephantine.’ 

These points will show how much may be learnt from this book. 
No archaeologist has more understanding than Professor Albright of 
the need to link up his special investigations with the literary evidence. 
Perhaps the chief criticism to be made on the conclusions here drawn 
is that many features in Israel’s religion tend to be ante-dated, in 
accordance with the marked ‘ swing-back’ of to-day. This particularly 
applies to the assertion of a Mosaic monotheism. This book ascribes 
both to Moses and to David a much more advanced idea of God 
than the critically sifted literary evidence seems to warrant. The 
explanation of 1 Sam. xxvi. 19, ‘Go, serve other gods’, as a territorial 
contraction of a previously wider monotheism is singularly uncon- 
vincing. In fact, a remark made on the last page but one really 
withdraws much of the impression made by earlier statements: 
‘Mosaic monotheism . . . was practical and implicit rather than 
intellectual and explicit.’ But this is what most of us mean when we 
say ‘henotheism’ rather than ‘monotheism’, whereas on p. 119 we 
have been told that ‘it is entirely unwarranted to deduce the existence 
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of a henotheistic attitude towards Yahweh’s power from such passages’ 
[as 1 Sam. xxvi. 19]. However, though we must dissent from some 
of Dr. Albright’s speculations concerning the course of Israelite 
religion, there can be no question of our gratitude to him for a book 
which once more brings us well abreast of archaeological scholarship. 
H. WHEELER ROBINSON 


The Old Testament in the World Church, by Goprrey E. PHILLiPs. 
Pp. vit+ 166. London: Lutterworth Press, 1942. 10s. 


Mr. Puituirs has conducted a valuable piece of research, and em- 
bodied its fruits in this volume, which constitutes No. 2 of the 
Missionary Research Series of the Lutterworth Library. In the first 
part of the book he examines the present use of the Old Testament 
amongst the Younger Churches on the Mission Field, and reveals 
the disturbing extent and the complex causes of the neo-Marcionism 
which is found there amongst both missionaries and nationals. In 
some language areas the Old Testament has not yet been translated ; 
in others the failure to understand it has led to the view that its 
circulation is more detrimental to the Christian cause than helpful. 
Reinforcing the latter view is the specious suggestion that the indi- 
genous sacred literature is a far more effective praeparatio evangelica 
than the Old Testament. In so far as this rests on national pride the 
author deals faithfully with it, and shows its fundamental kinship 
with the spirit which has produced German Christianity. He does 
not, of course, deny that in the indigenous sacred literature there is 
much that is good, and worthy to be cherished and studied by the 
Church. But he does quite firmly oppose the view that it should 
take the place of the Old Testament. For the Old Testament is ‘ not 
preparation for, but part of, the communication of God to man 
which is the eternal Gospel’ (p. 85). 

In the second part of the book the author shows how richly the 
Old Testament may help the missionary in his task, while in the 
third he reviews the place the Old Testament has had in the history 
of the Church from the days of its Founder until to-day. Finally he 
sums up the constructive conclusions to which his study has led, 
with due regard to the different conditions prevailing in different 
areas. For some areas, and particularly where the translation of the 
whole Old Testament is not yet a practical possibility, he urges 
the preparation of a Shorter Bible, resting, however, not on the 
choice of an individual, but selected by a representative body. He 
also provides a syllabus of Old Testament teaching in outline as 
a sample of the kind of thing that may be attempted to communicate 
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the essential message of the Old Testament in its relation to the New 
Testament. 

It is unfortunate that at a time when the neglect of the Old 
Testament is giving place at home to a deeper interest, in the Younger 
Churches there should be in many quarters a deliberate rejection of 
it as an incubus to the Church. The reviewer has himself had 
experience of this attitude on the Mission Field, and regards 
Mr. Phillips’s book as one of considerable importance and timeliness, 
which deserves careful study by all who can influence in any way the 
development of the Younger Churches. Wherever the Old Testament 
is rejected, or ignored, ‘the result is the inculcation of a sentimental 
humanism in place of historic Christianity, with the loss of funda- 
mental teaching about God which Jesus did not need to give, because 
His hearers had all received it already from the Old Testament’ 
(p. 85). 

Admittedly much harm can be done by an unhistorical use of the 
Old Testament, but the remedy, as Mr. Phillips shows, is not to 
dispense with it, but to undertake the more exacting task of under- 
standing it, and of spreading a deeper knowledge of its meaning and 
its place in the religious development that culminated in Christ. For 
what is urged in this book is not so much the retention and use of 
the Old Testament as the wise and discriminating use of it. For the 
New Testament is normative for our use of the Old Testament. 
The latter can only be truly understood in the light of that to which 
it led, just as the New Testament can only be understood in the 
light of that process out of which it was born. Each Testament is 
essential to the understanding of the other, just because both belong 
to a single process. But each moment of the process must be judged 
by its relation to the culmination of the process. It is in the applica- 
tion of this familiar principle to the special problems of the Mission 
Field that the value of this book lies. 

In some technical details it would have been well if the author 
had achieved uniformity. In his references to literature he sometimes 
records the place of publication, sometimes the publisher’s name, 
sometimes both and sometimes neither. On p. 160 he attributes The 
Ras Shamra Tablets to J. W. Clark, and so telescopes the author’s 
name, J. W. Jack, into that of his publisher. 


The Origin and Significance of the New Testament Baptism, by H. G. 
MarsH. Pp. x+222. Manchester: University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Marsh has given us in this work a very full and careful study 
of the sacrament of baptism, based on wide reading and patient 
examination of the many disputed points. He deals first with the 
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rite of John the Baptist, whose form he traces to Jewish proselyte 
baptism, while distinguishing its significance from that of the Jewish 
rite. He rejects that view of John’s baptism which turns it into 
a magical rite, and insists on its eschatological and its ethical character. 
He then considers the critical questions which have been raised con- 
cerning the baptism of Jesus, and decides in favour of its historical 
character. In the second part of his book he traces baptism through 
the Apostolic Age, maintaining, after due consideration of all that can 
be said on the other side, the probability that baptism was practised 
amongst the followers of Jesus in His lifetime, and that it was 
practised in the Church from the beginning. He is doubtful whether 
He gave any specific command to His disciples to baptize in the form 
of Matt. xxviii. 19, but attaches little significance to this in view of 
the probable taking over of the rite from John the Baptist during the 
ministry of our Lord. In none of these positions is there anything 
novel, but Mr. Marsh has performed a very useful service in assem- 
bling the arguments that have been put forward against them, and in 
demonstrating their weaknesses. Finally, he discusses the administra- 
tion of the rite in the Early Church, and its significance for the 
Church. He holds that both for Jesus (p. 125) and for the Church 
(p. 203) the external act was of less importance than the spiritual 
experience it symbolized. 

On a number of points friendly criticism may be offered, without 
in any way detracting from the merits of Mr. Marsh’s study. He 
refers constantly to ‘the tebilah’, when he means Jewish proselyte 
baptism, or the tebilah of the proselyte, and he frequently contrasts 
‘the tebilah’ with other Jewish lustrations, without appearing to be 
aware that the term ‘tebilah’ was applied equally to the baptism of 
the proselyte and to other Jewish lustrations. 

On p. 8 he argues that the Hebrew religion had always stressed the 
use of water as a means of cleansing and that it is not therefore 
surprising to find that a similar rite of cleansing was expected from 
a Gentile before he could be permitted to share the privileges of the 
Jewish community. This overlooks the fact that proselyte baptism, 
unlike other lustrations, was a witnessed ceremony, whose observance 
could not therefore be deduced a priori from unwitnessed lustrations. 
Elsewhere (p. 76) Mr. Marsh refers to this feature of proselyte 
baptism, but says that ‘the rabbis were merely witnesses’. This 
again is not quite accurate. They catechized the proselyte, examined 
his motives, warned him of the significance of the step he was taking, 
and reminded him of the laws of the faith he was adopting (T. B. Yeb. 
47a,b). Ina real sense, therefore, they administered the rite, though 
they did not actually immerse the proselyte. 

On pp. 172 ff. he discusses the question of a special garment worn 
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at baptism, and decides, though with some hesitation, that there is 
no definite evidence that any particular kind of dress was worn in 
New Testament times. In Jewish proselyte baptism complete nudity 
was required, and there is definite evidence that as late as the time of 
Chrysostom complete nudity was the practice of the Christian Church. 
For in his Homilies on Colossians (vi. 4) Chrysostom compares the 
nudity of the candidate to the nakedness of Adam in the garden of 
Eden (cf. too his Ep. to Innocent). Similarly, Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Catechesis xx, Myst. 2), in speaking of baptism, says: dzedveo0e tov 
x'T@va. Kai Tobro hv eixwv Tob Tov maAaov avOpwrov arodverOa av 
tais mpdgeow. amodvbévres, yupvoi Fre, pysodpevor wal ev rovTw 
Tov éri oravpod yupvwiévra Xpiorov’ Kai rH yupvornte amexdvodpevov 
Tas apxas Kai tas éfovaias, kal pera mappyaias ev TH EvAw Oprap- 
Bevoavra. 

In dealing with the question of the baptism of infants Mr. Marsh 
confuses the issue by importing circumcision instead of the baptism 
of proselytes to provide his Jewish analogy. He argues quite rightly 
that the solidarity of the family was more real in antiquity than with 
us, and points out that in Judaism infant baptism was employed in 
the case of the children of proselytes. He omits to make specific 
mention of the fact that children born after the baptism of their 
mother were exempt from the necessity of baptism (T. B. Yeb. 78 a), 
precisely because the doctrine of the solidarity of the family meant 
that they were deemed to be included in the earlier act. There is no 
warrant here, therefore, for the Christian practice of the baptism of 
the children of Christian parents. Mr. Marsh would seem to be 
conscious of this, and so turns for support to circumcision as an 
‘analogy’. But no Jew would be in the slightest danger of confusing 
two rites so different in their subjects and their significance. The 
question is not one that can be settled by reference to any supposed 
Jewish analogy, and least of all to one that is not analogous. 

On p. 43 Mr. Marsh suggests that the Greek noun ‘ metanoia’ is 
a translation of the Aramaic imperative ‘tubhu’; on p. 71 7m should 
be read for 9M"; on p. 169 JIBYX for JOYX; on p. 123 Bawrilw 
for Banriow. H. H. Rowey 


The One and the Many in the Israelite Conception of God, by AUBREY 
S. JoHNson, Ph.D. Pp. 41. Cardiff: University of Wales Press 
Board, 1942. 2s. 


Tuis study was originally read at the last pre-war meeting of the 

Society for Old Testament Study. It is good to see it in print, 

because if Dr. Johnson’s main thesis is right then it may prove for 

the Christian to be a bridge to a restatement of the dogma of the 
XLIV G 
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Trinity, with all that this may imply in Christian doctrine generally. 
For the Jew it may involve a reorientation of his ideas concerning 
the Unity of God. On the other hand, if Dr. Johnson is not right, 
then he is very, very wrong indeed. 

The essence of the paper is the combination of two distinct notions. 
One is the idea of corporate personality with which Dr. H. Wheeler 
Robinson has made us all thoroughly familiar. The other is M. Lévy- 
Bruhl’s suggestion of the indefinable ‘extension’ of the personality. 
The corporate personality of the group is regarded as the extension 
of the personality of the head of the group. Conversely, any member of 
the group, functioning as representative of the head of the group, is 
regarded as an extension of his personality. As such he is regarded 
as being more than a representative, since he virtually is the person 
he represents. This, when applied to the Godhead, involves a ‘ very 
wide “Extension” of the Personality which would embrace the social 
unit—conceived either as an association of what we should call 
individuals or as a corporate personality ’ (p. 26). Especially it involves 
the virtual identification of the prophet, or any member of society 
functioning as the Servant of God, with the God he represents. 

The idea of the personality of the head of the group extending 
through the group is most illuminating, in connexion, for example, 
with the patriarchal narratives, and also, within limits, to the idea of 
God-possessed men. It is useful also when the work of the Spirit 
and the Word of God are under consideration, because it accounts 
satisfactorily for that curious ‘semi-personalization’ which has puzzled 
many. It is evidently wrong to use the word ‘personalization’ in 
such cases, and equally wrong wholly to deny it. Dr. Johnson provides 
the solution. Where we find it difficult to follow the author is where 
he changes over from representation to virtual identification. To us 
there is a great difference between the two, and we do not think he 
has produced evidence for equating them. Further, when he goes 
on to apply the conception of man to that of God, on the basis ‘ that 
man was made in the image of God’, he has tended dangerously to 
make God in the image of man. 

Some of the actual evidence which Dr. Johnson adduces certainly 
invoives an ‘extension’ of vital power. Whether he is wise in using 
the word ‘personality’ for this vital power, we take leave to doubt. 
His claim is that Israelite ideas of man were ‘diffuse’, and he has 
established his claim, for the early days at least. But it seems that 
Dr. Johnson himself ought to have chosen a less precise word than 
‘personality’. The word we would suggest is mana, a word which 
Paul Radin (Primitive Religion, 1938, pp. 12-14) has shown to be so 
‘diffuse’ as to be regarded by some primitives as a truly impersonal, 
or even pragmatic power, and by others as definitely connected with 
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a person. It is because Dr. Johnson has introduced a precise word 
with a definite personal content, however diffuse within that category, 
into a context where the diffuseness includes both the personal and 
the non-personal, that he has been led into what is in our view the 
false equation that representation virtually equals identity. In support 
of this objection, we instance Elisha’s staff which the author says is 
an extension of Elisha’s personality (p. 10 f.), the vital force of which 
must not be weakened until it-he comes to the dead child. But 
‘personality’ is far too precise here, nay more, it is definitely wrong. 
The case is analogous to that of the elders of certain Australian tribes 
of the Coburg Peninsula, who, when they give the sacred bull-roarers 
into the hands of the initiates, first rub them through their armpits 
and across their stomachs to reduce the magic, lest, proving too 
strong for the boys, it should cause them to swell up and die. Both 
staff and bull-roarer undoubtedly have vital power, but it is expressly 
stated of this particular type of bull-roarer that they have no Kuruna 
(‘soul’) attached to them (Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of the 
Northern Territory of Australia, 1914, pp. 119 f., 155; The Arunta, 
1927, p. 108). 

A minor point, except as in so far as it would exclude the only 
instance of its type which Dr. Johnson adduces, is that we do not 
think the pantheon at Elephantine (p. 26) can be taken as evidence 
of what happened in Israel. There is evidence that it was an adapta- 
tion to the local triad of Khnub, Sati, and Anuski, later identified in 
the Ptolemaic period as Ammon, Hera, and Hestia (S. A. Cook, 
Schweich Lectures, 1925, p. 144). 

Two other points remain. First, is Lévy-Bruhl right? He is the 
primary advocate of the theory of a ‘ prelogical mentality’ of primitive 
man. Most authorities disagree with him, many largely, and some 
entirely. The relative mentality of savages and moderns has been 
tested experimentally under laboratory conditions by W. H.R. Rivers, 
Thurnwald, and R. S. Woodworth, and they deny any noticeable 
difference between the mental reactions (see further, A. A. Golden- 
weiser, Early Civilization, 1921, p. 8 f.). 

And secondly, Dr. Johnson has omitted the fact that the idea of 
‘extension’ belongs to this almost pre-primitive stratum, if indeed 
it belongs to that. He has extended it throughout the Old Testament. 
He has not met the objection that it could be only a survival at most, 
and that such an idea of indefinable extension, even to Lévy-Bruhl, 
must become much less diffuse and fluid as the culture develops. 
Not only has this been so among peoples generally, but especially 
was it so in Israel. The emphasis of such a prophet as Second-Isaiah 
was that Yahweh was wholly and completely different from every 
thing and every man and all other gods. Thus the whole development 
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of Hebrew thought about God is away from any primitive prelogical 
idea of ‘extension’. In any case, many writers, even those so diverse 
as Otto and Durkheim, maintain that from the beginning there is 
a radical distinction between the sacred and the profane. When this 
difference is deliberately emphasized as the years go by, it is bound 
to make a very considerable modification of any such theory as that 
of ‘extension’ on which Dr. Johnson has built so much. 


N. H. SNaItTH 


The Historic Mission of Jesus, by C. J. Capoux. Pp. xxiv+376 
London: Lutterworth Press, 1941. 215. 


Tue author gives a fuller description of his work in the sub-title 
‘A Constructive Re-examination of the Eschatological Teaching in 
the Synoptic Gospels’, but he covers more than is usually meant by 
Eschatology and actually surveys practically all the teaching of Jesus 
in the Synoptics. The evidence is fully and systematically assembled ; 
one might say too systematically, were it not that an indirect warning 
against the pigeon-holing of passages is provided by the copious cross- 
references. The documentation is as full as anyone could want, with 
abundant references to the English and foreign literature of the last 
generation. The outstanding features of Dr. Cadoux’s treatment are 
his distinction between an earlier and a later period in the teaching, 
his contention that in the earlier Jesus was hopeful of being followed 
by the nation as a whole and did not foresee rejection, and his insistence 
that Jesus took a strong interest in the ‘political situation and was 
primarily concerned in this connexion to advocate salvation through 
non-resistance to Rome. On the latter point a rather more persuasive 
case is put forward than the reviewer would have thought possible 
beforehand, and he is ready to admit that the aloofness of Jesus from 
the contemporary political dilemma has commonly been overstated. 
It is, as Dr. Cadoux says, inherently probable that Jesus took some 
position with regard to the distressing Jewish-Roman problem. It is 
clear enough that he was anti-Zealot and did not countenance any 
craving for revenge or Jewish domination. It may well be, as certain 
predictions and laments indicate, that he foresaw the inevitable out- 
come. One can agree also that the Kingdom proclaimed by Jesus 
was not so purely ‘spiritual’ and non-political that all thought of 
organized human society was excluded. But whether this issue was 
as central as Dr. Cadoux makes out is much more questionable. The 
positive evidence is slight. It consists of a combination of the 
Temptation, the injunction to love enemies, and the enigmatic saying 
‘Render unto Caesar’. On the other hand, the fact that Jesus chose 
as his favourite messianic self-designation that phrase (‘Son of man’), 
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which was the least political in its implications, tends against the 
view that he wished to emphasize the national character of messiah- 
ship. And the view that the non-resistance passage has a directly 
political reference surely breaks down on the fact that the precept 
‘Resist not evil’, if taken literally and without qualification, rules 
out not only war but also all civil government. On the whole the 
impression remains that Jesus in his teaching about the Kingdom 
does not specifically tackle the local and contemporary problem of 
Jew and Roman but means to deal primarily with the problem of man 
as such in his relation to God. The other major question, that of 
a marked change in the character of the teaching about the Kingdom, 
is very difficult to discuss unless one shares Dr. Cadoux’s critical 
position. His arguments have some plausibility on the assumption 
that we are capable of determining the relative order of the sayings. 
He will fail to convince anyone who is no longer prepared to make 
this assumption. That is the real difficulty about this book. For 
good or ill it smacks of the early nineteen-twenties rather than of the 
present day. If it be a virtue to stand apart from contemporary 
tendencies in New Testament studies, Dr. Cadoux has it in the 
highest degree. Few people can have read more carefully all that has 
been produced in the last twenty years and been less inwardly moved 
by it. He may be right, but those of us who are convinced that the 
present movement is on the whole in the right direction must be 
excused some impatience with a treatment which posits whole-hearted 
acceptance of Dr. Streeter’s Four-document Theory as sufficient basis 
for a critical examination. Apart from the observation that certain 
parts of that theory have always been very dubious, the whole method 
shows a confidence in the capacity of documentary analysis which 
to-day cannot safely be assumed. On that basis Dr. Cadoux feels 
able to assign to almost every saying of Jesus its precise degree of 
probability of genuineness or spuriousness as the case may be, and 
to say whether it is early or late. Those who have lost such confidence 
will only be confirmed in their doubts by this further exhibition of 
a method to which they have come to attach less and less importance. 
This does not mean, as Dr. Cadoux fears, a renunciation of critical 
method. The point is that further criticism has led them to the 
feeling that the attempt by means of literary analysis to extricate 
a nucleus of genuine sayings and to arrange them in their historical 
order is a relatively fruitless task compared with that of grappling 
with the Apostolic Gospel. The available indications suggest to them 
that our Gospel documents were from the first only concerned to 
proclaim that Gospel, and that all our probing will never enable us 
to get behind it. These remarks are perhaps a little unfair in a review 
of a book written from so different a point of view, but they are 
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necessary to explain why the reviewer cannot deal sympathetically 
with the author’s distinctive contentions. It should be added that no 
matter how wide the difference in pre-suppositions no one can follow 
Dr. Cadoux in his painstaking working over of the evidence without 
profiting from it. Considering the mass of detail there are few slips. 
The errata noted are: p.10, l. 11, imterperting ; p. 60, note, Streeder ; 
p. 148, |. 18, by for be; p. 323, 4 ll. from end, moe. JoHN LOWE 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, a Theological Commentary, by 
F. C. Synce. Pp. 76. London: S.P.C.K., 1941. 3s. 6d. 


Tuts book gives the text of Ephesians, divided into short sections, 
each followed by an exposition. At the end are two appendixes, one 
on the Doctrine of the Ecclesia, the other on the Authorship of the 
Epistle. 

The text printed is in the main that of the R.V. The occasional 
alterations are sometimes for the better, sometimes not. Sometimes 
they are apparently just slips. For example, in i. 19 xara is un- 
translated, in ii. 3 wdvres, in v. 4 kai aicypdorns. In v. 11 Armitage 
Robinson’s ‘expose’ for €Aé€yxere is adopted, but in ver. 13 R.V. 
‘reproved’ for €Aeyxdpueva is retained. In i. 5 the text renders eis 
avrév by ‘unto himself’, i.e. unto God, but the commentary takes it 
to mean ‘into him’, where ‘him’ means Christ. Verse numbers are 
introduced into the body of the text sporadically up to ii. 21 and 
regularly thereafter. There are also occasional attacks on the ‘ye’ of 
R.V.; but they are not carried out consistently. -This part of the 
work gives the impression of having been finished off in haste. 

The chief matter is the commentary ; and the announcement that 
it is to be ‘a Theological Commentary’ naturally evokes the question 
‘whose theology?’ Is it to be an elucidation of the theology of the 
author of the Epistle, or an attempt to fit him with a new theological 
uniform of the latest fashion? In my judgement Mr. Synge’s com- 
mentary partakes of both natures. There are whole paragraphs of bold, 
stimulating, clear-sighted interpretation, alternating with ruthless, 
reckless, and unsuccessful attempts to discover in the text something 
that is not there or to abolish something that is. The bad patches 
are easily recognized: the exposition becomes turgid and confused ; 
the meanings of technical terms are blurred (e.g. xepaAy and 7Anpwpa 
come to mean the same thing; see pp. 15 and 64); glosses are dis- 
covered. A characteristic sample of all this is the exposition of i. 22 f. 
(pp. 14-16, cf. 61-5). In his campaign against ‘the misguided notion 
that the Church is Christ’s body’ (p. 65) Mr. Synge takes up and 
tries to defend the most impossible positions. He says (p. 61) that 
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the idiom by which ‘ Head’ is used in the sense of ‘Chief or Ruler 
or Leader’ ‘was not current in Paul’s day, so far as we are aware’. 
In fact this idiom had been in use for centuries in Israel, as anyone 
can see who cares to turn up the Hebrew Lexicon under OX" or 
Schlier’s article in the Theologisches Wérterbuch zum N.T. iii. 674 f. 
Again (p. 37) he says of oda: ‘We are accustomed to use it idiomati- 
cally to signify a group, e.g. “‘a body of men”. Paul, it seems, first 
used o@pa in this sense.’ In this JOURNAL (Oct. 1936) I drew atten- 
tion to a clear case of the use of oda in just this sense in an edict of 
Augustus dated 7/6 B.c. and pointed out that the uniqueness of the 
N.T. phrase resides not in the word o@pa but in the qualifying 
genitive, in the fact that Paul says not c@pa trav Xpworiavev but 
oapa tod Xpiorod. 

These are matters of fact: there are also matters of interpretation. 
The attempt to assign the same meaning to xefadyj and mAjpwpa 
(p. 64) is backed by an appeal to Rom. xiii. g and Gal. v. 14: the 
law is summed up (dvaxe¢adaodrac) and the whole law is fulfilled 
(7emAnjpwrat) in the commandment, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. But this coincidence proves nothing as to the kinship of 
the verbs: the relation between them is created by the second great 
commandment. Since the law can be summarized in one command- 
ment, it can also be fulfilled by obeying that one commandment ; 
but that does not make précis equivalent to performance. Again 
(p. 50) Mr. Synge argues on v. 23 that ‘xedaA7 =KxeddAacov, summary 
or completion. Without the husband the wife is incomplete. Cf. 1 Cor. 
xi. 3. She is no wife without a husband.’ But equally the husband 
without a wife is no husband: he is incomplete. And so the wife is 
the xedady of the husband! Again, the arguments by which it is 
sought to establish ‘with ritual fornication’ as the correct rendering 
of év mAcovegia in iv, 19 are most unconvincing. The idea that 
mAeoveéia was a Jewish euphemism for ritual fornication is not borne 
out by the evidence of the LXX where the word renders the Hebrew 
¥$2 which means ‘gain made by violence’ or ‘unjust gain’. 

On p. 9, |. 14, ‘fitness’ should presumably be ‘fulness’; p. 15, 
1.9 has the strange form dvaxedadaiw; p. 62,1. 14, the comma before 
xapdia should be deleted. 

In the second appendix Mr. Synge defends the Pauline authorship 
of Ephesians by sacrificing that of Colossians. The arguments are 
largely ‘subjective’, in the sense that their force depends on the 
individual’s judgement of what is characteristic of Pauline style and 
modes of thought. This notice is already too long, and it must suffice 
to say that to the present writer the points advanced do not appear 
anything like convincing. T. W. MANson 
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Pascal’s Apology for Religion, extracted from the Pensées by H. F. 
Stewart, D.D. Cambridge: University Press, 1942. 8s. 6d. 


One would have to be as experienced a Pascalisant as Dr. Stewart 
himself to pass a competent judgement upon the hypothesis on which 
this book is founded ; but it is unquestionably attractive. It is well 
known that Pascal planned a defence of the Christian religion of 
which at his death he left only fragments, which were found in dis- 
order and subsequently bound up in an album, now preserved in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. Successive editors of these Pensées, 
as they are called, have variously arranged them on very various 
principles, ranging from exact reproduction of the haphazard order 
of the original collection to the presentation of their author from 
a particular point of view, involving the omission of passages with 
which the editor was out of sympathy. An interesting account of 
these different arrangements will be found in’ Dr. Stewart’s preface 
to the volume before us. Dr. Stewart has himself taken as his guide 
the report given in a Discours by Pascal’s friend Filleau de la Chaise, 
of a lecture delivered by Pascal himself about four years before his 
death to a company of friends on whom it seems to have made a deep 
impression, and in which it is reasonable to suppose that he was 
sketching the plan which he intended to follow in the composition of 
his projected apology for Christianity. It would seem, however, that 
not until Dr. Stewart suggested, in a lecture given at Strasbourg in 
1921, that this Discours might contain the best available indication of 
the order which Pascal intended to observe, was any attempt made 
to follow up this clue. Dr. Stewart has now himself carried out such 
an attempt in the book whose title appears at the head of this notice, 
adding in an appendix the text of de la Chaise’s Discours set side by 
side with references to the same lecture taken from the preface 
written by Pascal’s nephew Etienne Périer to the editio princeps of 
1669-70. But, for reasons explained by Dr. Stewart, those responsible 
for that edition did not adopt the lecture as the best available evidence 
of the order in which Pascal would himself have arranged his 
‘thoughts’, had he lived to give them himself to the world. Nor 
did any of those who produced editions after them down to 1925. 
The order given in the standard edition of M. Brunschwicg is, by 
his own admission, based on his own view of what logic would 
demand, but that proposed by Dr. Stewart exhibits the apologist as 
preferring an ‘accumulation of probabilities, each of which taken 
apart might well seem to be inadequate, but which taken together 
acquire by their mass the force of certainty’ (p. xii), to a purely logical 
concatenation ; and a preference for such a method (which Dr. Stewart 
aptly compares to that of Newman in the Grammar of Assent) is 
assuredly characteristic of Pascal. C. C. J. Wess 
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Rome and the Counter-Reformation in England, by Puitie Hucues. 
Pp. viii+ 446. London: Burns Oates, 1942. 18s. 


‘TINDER needs no torch to light it: the least spark will presently set 
it on flame.’ Thomas Fuller’s observation is abundantly true of the 
ecclesiastical history of the sixteenth century ; and not a few historians 
have burned their fingers in the fire of religious controversies con- 
cerning the Reformation and Counter-Reformation movements. 
Fr. Hughes has found sufficient tinder around his path in his narra- 
tive of the fortunes of Roman Catholicism in England during the 
period from the accession of Mary Tudor to the outbreak of the Civil 
War; and he has handled the volume of incendiary material with 
delicacy, caution, and skill. His study falls into three parts: the 
legacy of Cardinal Pole and the Marian restoration, the Elizabethan 
age and the impact of the counter-reformation on England, and the 
period of acute division and controversy from 1594 to 1640 during 
which internecine feuds weakened the recusants in England and the 
policy of the apostolic see wavered between the provision of an 
episcopate for its harried followers and the denial of episcopal offices. 
In this third section of his book Fr. Hughes breaks new ground, and 
makes a valuable contribution to English ecclesiastical history by his 
researches among the archives of the Roman congregation De Propa- 
ganda Fide. By this evidence he has been able to set in a new 
perspective the struggle concerning the provision of bishops in 
England; and by consequence this is the most interesting part of 
his volume. It is much to be regretted that he has been unable to 
penetrate the secrets of ‘the inaccessible archives of the Holy Office’, 
since this renders his research incomplete ; but the reader will welcome 
the evidence furnished by the Propaganda archives. The first section 
of Fr. Hughes’s study which relates the legacy of Pole is the least 
novel; and the second section concerning Elizabeth’s policy towards 
Roman Catholics is the most controversial. 

There is little new to be told of the Marian restoration and the 
legatine mission of Pole. The cardinal himself evidently lacked 
political savoir faire; his interests were solely religious; and as an 
Englishman he was concerned first to effect the religious reconcilia- 
tion, if possible without any previous bargaining concerning the ~ 
retention of secularized monastic estates. On the other side stood 
the emperor Charles V, whose chief anxiety was to see Mary safely 
married to Philip II of Spain, and to proceed to religious measures 
only when the political alliance was firmly cemented. The story 
both of the religious and political miscarriage of Mary’s plans is well 
known ; and Fr. Hughes’s detailed and interesting narrative does not 
claim to add anything new to the record. Before the end of the reign 
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Philip and Mary were at war with the Pope, and Pole’s legatine 
commission was revoked and he himself under suspicion of heresy as 
a result of the policy of Paul 1V who ‘ made it a principle to disregard 
statesmanship’ and who ‘ was hardly sane on this question of heretics’. 

With the accession of Elizabeth there came another reversal of 
religious policy. Fr. Hughes follows very closely Miss C. H. Garrett’s 
The Marian Exiles in his account of the Protestant fugitives from 
England to the continent, and describes their influence upon the 
Elizabethan religious settlement. Although the formal excommunica- 
tion of Elizabeth was not published until 1570, the rival forces had 
been aligning themselves, and the new religious order was to be 
threatened by the religious fervour of the counter-reformation and 
the Douay priests, and by the political machinations of the papacy. 
The interaction of the political and religious elements in the papal 
counter-offensive occasions the controversial part of Fr. Hughes’s 
account, to which the reader must return. It must suffice for the 
moment to observe that the attempt failed, and accordingly the policy 
of the Roman Catholics in England entered upon a new phase, in 
which ‘it is not any restoration of Catholicism that occupies them, 
but a toleration of Catholics’. 

Together with this question went the problem of the ecclesiastical 
organization of the religious minority. The natural organization 
would have been the creation of a Roman episcopate in England ; 
and the tergiversations of the apostolic see in this regard constitute 
an amazing story. In 1580 Rome showed its ineptitude by deciding 
that one of the two survivors of the Marian episcopate, Bishop 
Gold vell of St. Asaph, now well past his seventieth year, should 
return to England as bishop! The aged prelate never reached this 
country ; and Rome next turned to the appointment of an archpriest 
with authority only over the secular clergy working in England, and 
of course without capacity to perform episcopal functions. The 
disadvantages of this system being evident after twenty-three years, 
the papacy appointed another septuagenarian bishop, with the not 
unexpected consequence that after eight months in England the titular 
bishop of Chalcedon, William Bishop, died, and the question of his 
successor had to be considered. A third bishop, Richard Smith, was 
then consecrated, whose stormy episcopate in this country from 1625 
to 1631, when he left its shores, constitutes one of the most interesting 
parts of Fr. Hughes’s narrative. 

The information which has been extracted from the archives of 
Propaganda enables the tangled story of the controversy concerning 
the provision of episcopal supervision for the English Roman Catholics 
to be illuminated and set in new perspective. Fr. Hughes goes far 
towards redressing the unfavourable judgement hitherto formed of 
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Bishop Smith by historians, including Pastor. Indeed, Smith emerges 
from this study as the victim of unscrupulous intrigue. At Rome also 
there was division of opinion; and Fr. Hughes brings evidence to 
support his contention that Propaganda, briefed by its vigorous and 
influential secretary, Mgr Francis Ingoli, championed the project for 
the provision of an English episcopate, whilst the Holy Office opposed 
it. Gregory XV ‘ broke with tradition and appointed the first bishop. 
And he did this “off his own bat”, with the aid of Bandini, and in 
spite of the Holy Office, taking the matter out of their hands, says 
Ingoli.’ His successor Urban VIII reversed the policy, and the Holy 
Office prevailed, so that ‘from August 1631 until September 1685 
Catholic England was delivered from any such regularity as the rule 
of bishops’. Moreover the domestic English conflict concerning the 
creation of an episcopate secured a compromising connexion with 
Jansenism, when the abbé de St. Cyran entered the lists against the 
English Jesuits. 

The fundamental hostility to the provision in England of bishops 
exercising authority over regular as well as secular clergy came from 
the Jesuits. They stirred up some of the leading laity to opposition ; 
they argued that Confirmation was not strictly necessary, nor a resident 
episcopate, since the church in England could be under the direct 
protection of the pope—arguments which, if pushed to their logical 
conclusion, would establish the pope not only as summus episcopus 
but also solus. Fr. Hughes’s conception of the office of a historian 
prevents him from passing judgement on these opponents of episco- 
pacy, as upon other figures of his narrative. ‘I nowhere offer a 
judgement on what was done in this long drama nor on the men who 
were the actors.’ Students of church history will recollect the desire 
of Bishop Challenor, more than a century later, to provide episcopal 
offices and oversight for his co-religionists living in the Plantations, 
and the effective opposition of the Jesuits to his wishes. ‘Those 
fathers’, Challenor observed, ‘display an unspeakable reluctance to 
receive within their midst a bishop.’ Nor were their methods dis- 
similar in the eighteenth century. The Jesuits in North America 
procured ‘ opposition and subscriptions’ from the laity there. In both 
cases their opposition was successful. It is difficult to interpret the 
Jesuit action in either case as designed to further the good of the 
church. Equally difficult is it to avoid censuring them for a policy 
which denied to the laity the grace of confirmation, to the clergy the 
supervision of episcopacy, and to the church a regular constitution. 
Behind these conflicts lay the endeavours of Bishop and Smith to 
fulfil their duty, the welcome accorded by the laity to their adminis- 
tration of the rite of confirmation, and the clerical scandals which 
flourished when episcopacy was withdrawn. Fr. Hughes’s picture has 
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light as well as shade; and in recording both he is just and fair. 
Certainly this section of his book throws new light upon both the 
English and Roman controversies concerning the ecclesiastical regimen 
of the faithful and persecuted minority. 

Inevitably, however, Fr. Hughes will draw most attention and 
comment to his account of the reign of Elizabeth. The counter- 
reformation was in one aspect a religious revival, and there were 
many priests whose sole concern was the salvation and edification of 
souls, and who laboured in the spirit of John Ballard’s words: ‘ Thou 
and I are priests: it is our function to invade souls, and not to 
meddle with these temporal invasions; they belong not to us.’ 
Some of these priests perished because of the contemporary inter- 
mingling of politics with religion; and the question is where the 
responsibility lies for the Elizabethan persecution of Roman Catholics. 
Fr. Hughes’s contention is that the Elizabethan settlement was the 
work of a minority, forced upon a reluctant majority. ‘To the 
Catholics, the religious revolution was simply the victory of a factious 
minority, of a clique which by skilful trickery had possessed itself of 
the confidence of the sovereign and the machinery of government. 
The nation, it was their constant contention, was still Catholic, and 
a Catholic nation was from 1559 in the grip of a small heretical 
minority.’ There might seem an apparent contradiction between this 
statement and Fr. Hughes’s admission of the ‘deep-seated unpopularity’ 
of the Marian régime, for which he assigns two causes, ‘the queen’s 
marriage to a foreigner and the parliament’s act of submission to the 
pope. .... The Spanish marriage was universally hated, and for the 
reconciliation with Rome none but a minority of sincerely pious 
catholics was really enthusiastic.’ It is probable that another of 
Fr. Hughes’s observations is nearest to the truth. ‘As revolutions are 
the work of minorities, so usually it is no more than a minority: that 
offers active opposition to their progress. The mass of the community, 
as it does not initiate, so it does not resist; “the nation”’, “the 
people’’ acquiesces and whatever its sympathies, obeys the party 
which is de facto in possession of the means of government.’ 

The principle cujus regio, ejus religio indeed has a respectable 
ancestry; it embraces Constantine the Great, Clovis, Ethelbert of 
Kent no less than Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. 
It may be allowed that in each case the religious policy of the sovereign 
was followed by ‘the nation’ or ‘the people’ with passive acquies- 
cence; and the argument from minorities is inconclusive. 

There are, however, two ineluctable facts: between the act of 
uniformity of 1559 and the publication of the papal bull of excommu- 
nication ‘no catholic was put to death in England for cause connected 
with his religion’ ; and the papal excommunication deprived Elizabeth 
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of her kingdom, absolved all her subjects from their oath of allegiance 
to her, and forbad them to give any obedience to her counsels, 
commands, or laws. ‘Never since 1570’, comments Fr. Hughes, 
‘has any pope excommunicated any sovereign in such a way as to 
declare the subjects free from their allegiance and bound to rebel.’ 
The first shot was therefore fired by Rome. Among the victims of 
Elizabethan persecution were many priests who had no part or lot in 
plots or rebellion. But where should the responsibility for this con- 
fusion of religious and political issues be placed; with Elizabeth’s 
government which had hitherto put no recusant to death ‘for cause 
connected with his religion’: or with Rome which had issued the 
famous bull Regnans in excelsis? Fr. Hughes neither denies nor 
minimizes the significance of the bull. ‘For that sentence, depriving 
Elizabeth of her right to rule, made her no more than a usurper.’ 
The fact that the greater part of her subjects did not take this view 
did not affect the principle. ‘Such consent of the majority to the 
fact of her government did not indeed destroy the force of the papal 
sentence against the queen ; it could not restore what that had taken 
away, her right to rule; but it did very definitely so alter the case 
that for any private individual to slay her was murder.’ On the 
other hand, ‘supposing the tyrant to be, not the lawful ruler ruling 
tyrannously, but a usurper of lawful power, a ruler, that is to say, 
with no right to rule, whose authority rests solely on what force he 
can command—if there is any higher public authority to decide 
and declare this, and that authority does so decide and declare, then, 
since the ruler is now, by public sentence of authority, the declared 
enemy of the state, and since the individual proposing to kill the 
ruler is no longer acting on his own private judgement, that individual, 
if he kills the ruler in order to save the state, commits no crime and 
his act is a good act’. Furthermore, there is no doubt that Gregory 
XIII ‘set himself to a systematic effort—that only ended with his 
life—to dethrone Elizabeth by force of arms’. Hence followed pro- 
jects of invasion and plots of assassination. It is true that Rome was 
lamentably misinformed about the state of English opinion, and saw 
the situation falsely in couleur de rose. But the responsibility for the 
persecution which fell upon the pope’s followers in Elizabethan 
England, in which the innocent perished with and sometimes for the 
guilty, must rest not with the queen but with the papacy. ‘It was 
for lack of information that Rome came to bless what to England, 
then and since, could only look like murder, and what, objectively, 
was murder.’ In regard to this political blindness Fr. Hughes passes 
a hard verdict on Fr. Persons, S.J., as ‘one habituated to impose his 
ideas on novices or seminarists, bound, by rule, or by vow, to assent 
silently and to accept as practically wise, whatever was decided to be 
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for their good. To be employed for years in ruling subjects thus 
voluntarily passive, is rarely good training for those who later are 
faced with the task of governing subjects whose judgement is free.’ 
The last sentence might serve as epitaph upon the popes of the 
counter-reformation as depicted in this book in their dealings with 
England. It will afford a not inconsiderable explanation of their 
failure to root out the heretic church and state, which had now 
accepted the adventure of ‘governing subjects whose judgement is 
free’. NorRMAN SYKES 


Christian Mysticism in the Elizabethan Age with its Background in 
Mystical Methodology, by J. B. Cottins. Pp. xvi+252. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1940; London : Oxford University Press. 20s. 


Everysopy knows, or thinks he knows, what Mysticism is; but 
surprisingly few manage to manufacture satisfactory definitions. 
Dr. Inge, in his Bampton Lectures for 1899, quotes some two dozen, 
ranging from Corderius to James Hinton, and adds one of his own: 
‘The attempt to realise, in thought and feeling, the immanence of 
the temporal in the eternal, and of the eternal in the temporal’ . 
(Christian Mysticism, p. 5). This is all very well, but it seems to me 
to miss the essential feature of the process, which is the suppression 
or suspension of discursive reason. Of Dr. Inge’s twenty-six defini- 
tions, including his own, the only one that, in my unphilosophical 
eyes, hits or comes near the mark, is that offered by the versatile 
eclectic, Victor Cousin: ‘Mysticism consists in substituting direct 
inspiration for indirect, ecstasy for reason, rapture for philosophy.’ 
‘Mysticism is the pretension to know God without intermediary, and, 
so to speak, face to face.’ That is no doubt superficial and romantic, 
but it corresponds pretty well to what Dr. McTaggart said to me 
forty years ago when, a propos of Inge’s book, I asked him for his 
definition. After a moment’s reflection he gave it me: ‘ Mysticism is 
contact with Reality, without the help of discursive reason.’ That 
puts the thing in a nut-shell and supplies a ready standard whereby 
to measure the mystery of the enchanted garden. Now Dr. Collins 
opens his treatise with the following words of Abbot Cuthbert Butler : 
‘The expressions of the mystics, non-Christian as well as Christian, 
are couched in the same language; all make the same claim of entering 
into immediate relation and contact with the Divinity, or with ultimate 
Reality.’ This (but for the lack of the decisive term ‘reason’ which 
is nevertheless implied by ‘immediate relation’) is what McTaggart 
meant, and very nearly what he said. The monk and the philosopher, 
the Christian and the atheist, are here at one. 

It is a good beginning, and the rest of the book deepens the feeling 
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of satisfaction which it creates, although for a reason which I shall 
presently submit it is not always very comfortable reading. 

To describe it briefly: Part I, ie. one-third of the whole, is taken 
up by necessary, general considerations—‘ the Method of Mysticism’. 
Part II deals with mystical literature of foreign origin in the Eliza- 
bethan age. Part III concerns itself with Christian mysticism in 
native English writers. Here no name of note is omitted, and this 
section forms a little biographical dictionary which every student of 
the subject will be glad to have at hand. 

Returning to Part I, the general remarks on Mysticism in general 
and on Christian mysticism in particular (chs. 1 and 2) are sound, if 
not especially novel, except for the well-merited stress laid upon the 
sixth-century Boethius as a channel through which Platonism and 
Neo-Platonism filtered into the medieval period and on to the sixteenth 
century, in the translations of the De consolatione philosophiae by 
George Colville (1556) and Queen Elizabeth (1593). 

This leads to Part II, where Dr. Collins collects examples of 
Italian and Spanish influences. I wish he had done the same for the 
Low Countries. True, he examines the effect which Ruysbroeck had 
upon Margaret of Navarre, and consequently upon our Elizabeth ; 
while Meister Eckhart and Suso and Tauler all appear incidentally 
in his pages. But these four (and there may be others) form a coherent 
company, albeit a small one, and Dr. Collins’s opinion on the collective 
influence of the German school would be valuable and valued. 

I have already said that Part III forms a Who’s Who of Tudor 
mystics. It is likewise a little anthology of happily selected verse ; 
for, barring Robert Parsons and his Christian Directory (which caused 
the Conversion of Robert Green and Richard Baxter), all these men 
were poets, and the greatest of them is Edmund Spenser. To him 
Dr. Collins devotes forty out of the one hundred pages of this Part, 
concentrating attention on the House of Holiness (F.Q. 1, Canto X) 
and the Fowre Hymnes. This predominance of the ‘poets’ poet’ 
rather disturbs the balance of the book, but few will complain, and 
many will be grateful for the final and satisfactory vindication of the 
symmetry and structural unity of the Hymns (pp. 204 ff.). 

In dealing with Spenser Dr. Collins shows himself free from the 
one-sidedness which often blunts the judgement of a critic writing 
about men and things of a different religious communion from his 
own. He speaks quite sympathetically of the Book of Common 
Prayer and its recommendation of Confession ; he affirms Spenser’s 
orthodoxy against those who hold that his atmosphere is that of 
Geneva. ‘Christian mysticism’, concludes Dr. Collins after careful 
examination, ‘not Neo-Platonism or Calvinism, is the underlying 
philosophy of the last two Hymnes.’ 
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Lastly, to develop a hint let fall a few sentences back, that the 
book is not always pleasant reading: it is interesting, well informed, 
and on the whole well arranged. I wish I could praise its style. 
I do not complain of Americanisms which are taking root in our 
language, but of an indifference to grace and a carelessness of expres- 
sion which render some passages positively grotesque. I leave the 
reader and the author to discover specimens for themselves, e.g. on 
pages 80, 88, 89, 91. The usual comment in such cases, ‘These are 
defects which can be made good in a reprint’ is out of place under 
unhappy existing conditions. Still, the interest in Mysticism kindled 
by the writings of Friedrich von Hiigel, Henri Bremond, and quite 
recently by Aldous Huxley in his Grey Eminence, may presently 
extend to Dr. Collins and give him the opportunity to polish and 
improve. H. F. STEWART 


Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, by THomas REID, edited 
and abridged by A. D. Wooztey, M.A. Pp. xlviii+ 456. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1941. 215. 


Tuomas Reip, Hume’s contemporary and his first important critic, 
was the founder and most notable member of the ‘Common Sense’ 
school of Scottish philosophy. The Essays on the Intellectual Powers 
of Man, his chief work, is at once a criticism of the ‘ideal theory’, 


which Reid regarded as the foundation of Hume’s philosophy, and 
the fullest statement of his own epistemology. The last edition was 
that in Sir W. Hamilton’s edition of Reid’s Works, first issued in 
1846, an awkward volume difficult to read. Mr. Woozley has provided 
a new and abridged edition with Introduction, Index, and brief notes. 
The notes supply references to the sources of quotations in the text 
and to relevant passages in Reid’s writings, together with brief ex- 
planatory or critical comment on certain points. 

In his concise and lucid Introduction, Mr. Woozley shows both 
the interest and the limitations of Reid’s doctrines, and he calls 
attention to their relevance to questions of contemporary philosophical 
discussion, e.g. the importance of language for philosophy and the 
critical analysis of common-sense beliefs. His edition is designed to 
bring back to Reid the attention he deserves both as the first serious 
critic of Hume, who has probably received more attention in recent 
times than any other British philosopher, and as an original thinker 
occupied with questions again very much alive. 

Reid, though a good writer, is exceedingly discursive and invites 
abridgement. The substance of the Essays had been delivered during 
many years in lectures at Aberdeen and Glasgow, and Reid himself, 
in the Dedication to his friends Dugald Stewart and James Gregory 
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(not here reprinted), admitted that repetitions ‘proper for such 
audiences’ still remained, but claimed ‘some indulgence even for that 
laziness, at my period of life’ (he was then in his seventy-sixth year). 
Mr. Woozley has removed these, and has still further shortened the 
work by larger omissions. Essay VIII, ‘Of Taste’, which lies outside 
the main scope of the work, is not reprinted ; and six of the fifty-nine 
chapters of the earlier Essays are also omitted entirely. The Table 
of Contents is printed in full, and the titles of the omitted chapters 
are included in the text, except those of Essay VIII and that of 
Essay II, chapter 15 (which has apparently been omitted inadver- 
tently). The remainder of the work has been abridged to perhaps 
three-quarters of its original length by the omission of shorter 
passages; these omissions are not indicated. It is unlikely that 
anything of substance has been lost, and Mr. Woozley’s edition 
should well fulfil its purpose. Some readers would perhaps have 
been glad to know the positions of the briefer omissions; but the 
typographical objection can be readily understood. 


God and Philosophy, by Etienne Gitson. Pp. xviii+147. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 
1941. 12s. 


In these four lectures, delivered on the Mahlon Powell Foundation 
at Indiana University, M. Gilson, who is now Professor at the 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, adds another to 
his series of studies in the history of Christian Philosophy. The 
lectures may be read in conjunction with the Unity of Philosophical 
Experience (1937) and Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages (1939), 
with which they are closely related in subject and approach, and with 
the two series of Gifford Lectures on L’Esprit de la Philosophie 
Médiévale (1932). The Gifford Lectures dealt with the problem and 
conception of a Christian Philosophy and with the expression given 
to it in medieval thought, most fully in the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The later more special studies single out fundamental 
philosophical problems for separate treatment and aim at their correct 
formulation and solution by an examination of the ways in which 
they have been formulated in the past and the success or failures that 
resulted. In the light of this study of the history of thought, deliber- 
ately selective and confined to the essential movements, M. Gilson, 
as his readers will now expect, maintains that these problems found 
their correct philosophical formulation in the thought of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and consequently that subsequent thought, in so far as it 
has departed from his method and fundamental conceptions, has 
failed to understand the central problems of metaphysics and so 
has precluded their solution. These special studies, however, though 
XLIV H 
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St. Thomas figures prominently in them all, lead up to a critical 
survey of the development of modern philosophy, and their purpose 
is primarily metaphysical, not historical. M. Gilson writes as a con- 
vinced Thomist ; but, true to the spirit of the philosophy he accepts, 
he wishes to be judged simply as a philosopher. ‘The word of no 
philosopher is true gua the word of this philosopher. If what he says 
is true, what excludes all contrary errors is that which makes what 
he says true, namely, his success both in correctly posing a certain 
problem and in doing justice to all the data required for its solution’ 
(p. xi). Merely to measure all other philosophies ‘by the yardstick of 
Thomism’ would be, as he assures his readers in the Preface to these 
lectures, to commit ‘what appears to me personally as the one un- 
forgivable sin against the very essence of philosophy’ (p. xii). These 
studies, therefore, are philosophical criticisms of modern and con- 
temporary thought, and the historical evidence selected from the 
whole range of European philosophy, from the Greeks to the present 
day, is employed to illuminate the criticism and to justify the basis 
on which it is made. M. Gilson’s range and accuracy of scholarship, 
the brilliance of his exposition, and his gift of style—now displayed 
in English not inferior to his native French—make the studies fasci- 
nating to every reader interested in the great themes on which he 
writes. 

The special subject of the present lectures is the philosophical 
problem of God. Their purpose is concisely stated by M. Gilson 
himself: ‘It has been my intention to show, on the particular problem 
of God, that the Christian philosophers have said, owing to the 
Greeks, things that had never been said by the Greeks themselves; 
that these things are so intellectually respectable that they have 
become part and parcel of modern philosophy ; and that, though no 
one can expect science to prove them, we should not mistakenly 
accept as their disproval by science the failure of some scientists to 
understand the fundamental problems of metaphysics’ (p. xvii). The 
first lecture examines the Greek notion of a god and the relation 
between Greek religion and Greek philosophical speculation. ‘The 
Greek gods are the crude but telling expression of [the] absolute 
conviction that since man is somebody, and not merely something, 
the ultimate explanation for what happens to him should rest with 
somebody, and not merely with something’ (p. 22); whereas ‘a Greek 
philosophical interpretation of the world is an explanation of what 
natures are, by what a certain nature is; in other words, the Greeks 
have consistently tried to explain all things by means of one or 
several principles themselves considered as things’ (p. 37). And 
though Aristotle’s metaphysics was epoch-making in uniting the first 
philosophical principle with the notion of a god, the conjunction was 
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at the expense of religion because the supreme God of Aristotle 
was not the Creator: he had not made, and consequently did not 
take care of, the world and the beings and things in it. M. Gilson 
then examines the impact of the Jewish and Christian conception of 
the one God the Creator—itself a religious, not a philosophical, 
conception—upon the tradition of Greek speculation and traces the 
way in which, from St. Augustine onwards, it led to the transforma- 
tion of the metaphysical problem itself. ‘By positing, as the supreme 
cause of all that which is, somebody who is, and of whom the very 
best that can be said is that “‘He is”, Christian revelation was 
establishing existence as the deepest layer of reality as well as the 
supreme attribute of the divinity’ (pp. 43 f.). Thus the Christian 
philosophers, using a Greek philosophical technique, came to raise 
a new, and the ultimate, metaphysical question, which the Greeks 
themselves had not raised: What is it to exist?, as distinct from 
What is the nature of that which is? The outcome, fully attained in 
the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, who is for M. Gilson the 
central thinker in the tradition of Christian philosophy, was an 
‘existential’ conception of God, in whom, and in whom alone, 
existence and essence coincide, and who is thus the supreme cause 
of the existence, no less than of the natures, of all things other than 
himself. 

The third and fourth lectures examine the chief phases of modern 
philosophy, from Descartes, through Spinoza, Malebranche, Leibniz, 
the Deists of the eighteenth century, to Kant and post-Kantian 
thought. M. Gilson’s main contention, developed with all his skill 
in selection of essential turning-points and power of incisive statement, 
is that modern philosophy, in so far as it has departed from the 
‘Christian Philosophy’ which reached its climax in St. Thomas 
Aquinas, has been content to achieve a rational interpretation of the 
world of science given as an irreducible fact (p. 113), and so has 
failed to understand the essentially metaphysical problem of what it 
is ‘to be’. Thus modern philosophy, in so far as it illustrates this 
departure, by precluding the correct formulation of the philosophical 
problem of God has inevitably arrived at the conclusion that God 
is not a possible object of rational inquiry. M. Gilson’s accusation 
against the predominant trend of modern philosophical thought, from 
Descartes to the present day, is not that modern thinkers have failed 
rightly to assess empirical evidence for God’s existence but that they 
have increasingly restricted the notion of knowledge to that of scientific 
knowledge. His criticism is fundamental, and it is philosophical in 
that it rests upon a view of the essential business of metaphysical 
speculation. It is a natural consequence that M. Gilson finds in 
Kant’s philosophy the point at which the tradition of Christian 
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philosophy was broken, and holds that ‘To-day our only choice is 
not Kant or Descartes ; it is rather Kant or Thomas Aquinas’ (p. 114). 
The positions of the pre-Kantian thinkers ‘are but halfway houses 
on the roads which lead either to absolute religious agnosticism or to 
the natural theology of Christian metaphysics’ (p. 114). 

Towards the end of the final lecture, this criticism is illustrated 
and reinforced by a discussion of explanation in terms of ‘final 
causes’. ‘An ideal scientific explanation of the world would be an 
exhaustive rational explanation of what the world actually is. ... 
The notion of God, on the contrary, always appears to us in history 
as an answer to some existential problem, that is, as the why of 
a certain existence’ (p. 119). So the Greek gods were invoked, and 
so too the Jewish-Christian God, when he becomes the ‘supreme 
cause’ of the Christian metaphysicians, is an ‘existential’ answer to 
an ‘existential’ problem. ‘Hence these two immediate consequences: 
that natural theology is in bondage not to the method of positive 
science but to the method of metaphysics, and that it can correctly 
ask its own problems only in the frame of an existential metaphysics’ 
(p. 120). And in an incisive and entertaining review of the philoso- 
phical opinions of well-known scientific thinkers of the present day 
M. Gilson contends that explanation in terms of final causes may be 
metaphysically relevant even if it be scientifically sterile: ‘to reject 
metaphysical answers to a problem just because they are not scientific 
is deliberately to maim the knowing power of the human mind’ 
(pp. 132 f.). And in the end the only conceivable answer to the 
proper, but non-scientific, problem why anything is at all, and why 
what is has not only being but order, is ‘the One in whom the cause 
of both nature and history coincide, a philosophical God who can 
also be the God of a religion’ (p. 141). 

M. Gilson is far from disguising the difficulties of the metaphysics 
he nevertheless accepts ; he presents it as philosophy, not as dogma. 
He is not indeed concerned, in these four lectures, to discuss these 
difficulties themselves; but he has written a brilliant book on the 
central theme of natural theology and at the same time has provided 
an illuminating survey of the history of philosophical thought. 


The Religious Opinions of Milton, Locke and Newton, by H.McLacutan, 
M.A., D.D. Pp. vii+221. Manchester: University Press, 1941. 
7s. 6d. 


‘Many biographical studies of Milton, Locke and Newton’, writes 
the Principal of Unitarian College, Manchester, in his Preface, ‘ fail 
to do justice to their religious opinions by reason of an imperfect 
acquaintance with the history of that theological movement to which 
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they properly belong.’ The movement to which he refers is Unitarian- 
ism, and it is Dr. McLachlan’s thesis in this book that Unitarianism 
may claim the three great figures, of whom he provides studies, as 
belonging to and in their various ways representing its tradition. 
A separate chapter is devoted to each of these figures, and in a final 
chapter the author compares their opinions and writes more generally 
of Unitarianism and its later representations in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The three studies, as is appropriate, deal with 
the religious opinions of Milton, Locke, and Newton, and leave aside 
as far as possible other aspects of their work—literary, philosophical, 
and scientific ; but sufficient biographical information is included to 
give the studies a personal interest. Modern biographical and critical 
accounts are quoted extensively both for purposes of exposition and 
for criticism. As is natural in studies of Milton, Locke, and Newton 
written from this point of view, special prominence is given to the 
ways in which they appealed to and interpreted Scripture and to 
their attitudes to Christian orthodoxy, in particular the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Systematic expositions of their theological positions are 
not attempted. For example, little is said of Locke’s argument for 
the existence of God, of his attitude to Revelation, of the way in 
which he interpreted the relation between Natural and Revealed 
Religion, or of the great transformation which the doctrine of Justifi- 
cation by Faith—still the central theme of The Reasonableness of 
Christianity, as delivered in the Scriptures—underwent when presented 
in terms of his rationalism. Again, in the study of Newton, chief 
attention is devoted to his Historical Account of Two Notable Cor- 
ruptions of the Scriptures (1 John v. 7 and 1 Tim. iii. 16), and there 
is an interesting account of the fortunes of this work and of its 
associations with Locke, Le Clerc, and Wetstein. But the studies 
provide informative accounts of the three figures with whom they 
deal and contain much information about many lesser figures in the 
theological world of the time, especially those closely associated with 
the early phases of Unitarianism. 

Dr. McLachlan, of course, does not suggest that Milton, Locke, 
or Newton adopted the title ‘ Unitarian’, or that any of them wished 
to identify himself with movements which were ready to accept it. 
His contention, it may perhaps be said, is that the characteristic 
views of each were such that, in the light of the history of the 
Unitarian movement, the title is properly applied to all three. In 
maintaining this thesis, he does not claim to have brought to light 
important new facts such as would necessitate a new construction of 
their theological positions ; he supports it by pointing out affinities 
between their theological opinions, especially on Christology, and the 
opinions of writers of the time admittedly associated with the Unitarian 
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tradition, whilst at the same time emphasizing the considerable variety 
of thought, then and later, within Unitarianism itself. Consequently, 
the thesis that ‘all were Unitarian in the essential and historical 
meaning of the word’ (p. 199) does not readily admit of precise 
definition. If some more closely defined criterion were to be applied, 
Milton’s Arianism or Locke’s view of the Messiahship of Jesus would 
demand a more detailed analysis than the author attempts. Many 
other writers of the time, such as Samuel Clarke, adopted opinions 
Arian in tendency and expressly based upon the Scriptures who yet 
cannot be classed as ‘ Unitarian’ in any natural or recognized sense 
of the term. Further, comparatively little is said of the influence of 
Milton, Locke, or Newton upon theological opinion admittedly not 
Unitarian. This is especially important in the case of Locke, whose 
influence throughout the eighteenth century and later was profound 
and far-reaching and extended to writers of unquestioned orthodoxy 
hardly less than to others whose orthodoxy is questionable. If influ- 
ence upon later theological opinion were to be taken as a criterion, it 
is certain that no single school of thought could lay exclusive claim 
to Locke as belonging to and representing its tradition ; and, without 
underrating the debt of Unitarianism to Locke, it appears paradoxical 
to speak of him as ‘ properly belonging’ to a particular tradition with 
which admittedly he did not identify himself and with which he was 
not identified by the majority of those who later felt and acknow- 
ledged his influence. But readers who are not convinced by the 
special thesis which Dr. McLachlan has written his book to support 
will still find much in it to interest and instruct them. 


Personalism and the Problem of Evil, by FLoyp Hiatt Ross. Pp. xii + 
51 (Yale Studies in Religion, Number 11). New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1940. 6s. 

Tuis essay, based upon a dissertation submitted for the degree of 

Doctor of Philosophy at Yale, is a review and criticism of the treat- 

ment of the problem of evil by representatives of the philosophical 

movement associated with Boston during the present century and 
known as ‘Personalism’. The writers chiefly considered are Borden 

P. Bowne, A. C. Knudson, and E. S. Brightman, and it is with the 

latter that the essay is mainly concerned. The philosophical position 

of ‘Personalism’, as the author represents it in a brief introductory 
sketch, is theistic and rests upon a thorough-going epistemological 
idealism which owes much both to Kant and to Lotze. The problem 
of ‘natural’ evil becomes acute for this position because, in the 
author’s words, ‘ Physical nature being throughout the divine utterance, 
all energy at work in the so-called physical world is regarded as the 
immediate expression of the will of God’ (p. 2). The earlier tendency 
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of the movement was to admit that a theoretical solution of the 
problem of ‘ natural’ evil might be unattainable, but to maintain that 
nevertheless evil, though real, does not constitute a disproof of the 
goodness of God and that experience justifies a practical faith in his 
goodness. This position is criticized, mainly on the ground of incon- 
sistencies the author finds between it and other more general features 
of ‘Personalism’. The essay, however, is chiefly concerned with 
Brightman’s modification of ‘Personalism’ by a special form of the 
doctrine of a ‘limited God’. The main point of his doctrine is that 
the ‘limitation’ of God, postulated to account for ‘natural’ evil, is 
not due to conditions extraneous to God, such as an independently 
existing ‘matter’ or an independently subsisting range of ‘ possibilities’, 
but to ‘restrictions within his own nature’, named by Brightman 
‘the Given’ in God’s nature: God’s will is wholly good, but its 
creative exercise is limited by this ‘Given’. The author notes various 
difficulties in the doctrine, but his criticism of it is mainly directed 
to showing that it involves a departure from fundamental doctrines 
of ‘Personalism’, and he suggests that it points rather towards a 
pluralistic position. The various criticisms advanced in the essay 
thus relate mainly to inconsistencies the author detects in the systems 
of thought discussed, and the problem of evil is not made the subject 
of independent investigation; but the essay will be of interest to 
students of the writers discussed. 


Philosophical Foundations of Faith: a contribution toward a philosophy 
of religion, by MARION JOHN BRADSHAW. Pp. xii+254. New York: 
Columbia University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 
1941. 16s. 6d. 

THis book is based upon a course of lectures delivered before an 

audience of Congregational Ministers. The topic assigned to the 

lecturer was ‘ What it means to be a Christian’. In place of a general 
discussion, the author adopted the excellent plan of examining the 
attitudes of six great thinkers of the seventeenth century to Christianity, 

viz. Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, Pascal, Spinoza, and Leibniz. A 

separate lecture is devoted to each, and there are two briefer lectures 

as introduction and conclusion. Each study is expressly concerned 
with the attitude to religion, and in particular to Christianity, of the 
thinker examined, and his philosophy is described only so far as is 
necessary for this purpose. Extensive use is made of quotation from 
the writings of each thinker, and the passages are skilfully chosen. 

Though the primary purpose of the lectures was not to provide an 

original contribution to the history of thought, the best authorities 

are drawn upon, and the studies are vivid and trustworthy. The 
quality of the book is greatly enhanced by the success with which 
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the author has entered sympathetically into the thought of his six 
subjects and has presented them as great thinkers whose attitudes to 
religion were related to their philosophical theories. The result is 
an interesting and valuable survey, well conceived and admirably 
executed. The lectures are written under the conviction of the 
importance of a rational Christian faith, but with the clear recognition 
that religion is still something other than philosophy; and the final 
lecture makes valuable comments on the enrichment of the Christian 
tradition that has resulted from the variety of thought that has entered 
into it. J. S. Boys Smitru 


Stages on Life’s Way, by SOREN KIERKEGAARD. Translated by WALTER 
Lowrigz. Pp. 472. London: Oxford University Press, 1941. 30s. 


Tue ‘Stages’ with which Kierkegaard is here concerned might 
perhaps rather be described as ‘spheres’ or modes of existence, the 
aesthetic, the ethical, the religious, which are not passed through in 
succession, but which overlap and produce irreconcilable conflicts. 
Irreconcilable because to Kierkegaard there can be a ‘system of 
ideas’ but not a ‘system of existence’; in existence we come to 
points where we can only make a decision, what von Hiigel would 
have called a ‘costing choice’. In this book, comprising three 
pseudonymous series of reflections, In Vino Veritas by William 
Afham, Observations about Marriage by Judge Williams, Guilty ?/ Not 
Guilty? by Frater Taciturnus, Kierkegaard deals with different aspects 
of the conflict, arising out of his broken engagement to Regina Olsen, 
to which he ascribed his ‘conversion’. It is not the book on which to 
start an acquaintance with Kierkegaard. Probably any one of his 
many books by itself is misleading. The publishers suggested that 
we should find a good introduction, and even ‘summary’, in Fear 
and Trembling. But I remember that when I read Fear and Trembling 
I was angry with Kierkegaard for not, as I thought, taking ethical 
responsibility sufficiently seriously in his ‘ teleological suspension of 
the ethical’. I could not say so after reading what ‘ Judge Williams’ 
has to say in this volume. Probably the best approach to Kierkegaard 
is to start from the Fournals, with Dr. Lowrie’s biographical book’ 
as guide, and to work outward to his other books, interpreting them 
in the light of each other. For as a result of Kierkegaard’s idiom of 
‘indirect communication’ one is never sure when he is speaking in 
his own person; rather he is giving a way of thinking about which 
the reader is challenged to make his decision ; and, like Plato in his 
Dialogues, he is able somewhere or other to forestall most of the 


* ‘Kierkegaard.’ Both this and the Journals are published by the Oxford 
University Press, 
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pertinent criticisms which might be brought against any view he has 
been expressing. 

I have said that this is not a book from which to start;. but the 
three hundred and more pages of ‘Quidam’s Diary’ in Guilty?/Not 
Guilty? will have their interest to those who are baffled by the problem 
of his broken engagement, not merely as a piece of biography, but 
for the ‘existential’ significance which Kierkegaard saw in it. The 
clue here given is a repeated insistence on the qualitative difference 
between the absolute end and all relative ends. He sees marriage as 
among the highest of the relative ends, and the beautiful ‘ethical’ 
description of marriage by ‘ Judge Williams’ answers the ‘aesthetic’ 
irresponsibility towards love in an erotic and romantic sense shown 
by the speakers in In Vino Veritas, a satire on the Symposium. But 
in ‘the religious’ Kierkegaard sees an absolute demand which cuts 
across all relative ends, however good. He was convinced, and 
probably with justification, that Regina would never have understood 
this. She was a person who would be ‘saved by the finite, not by 
the infinite’; she has, he thinks, good sense and religiosity, but no 
haunting sense of an infinite demand. So he resolves to become the 
‘exception ’, in rejecting the state of marriage, which is universally 
considered good. Monastic celibacy, as also a recognized and accepted 
state, was for Kierkegaard no solution, as not sufficiently ‘ dialectical’. 
He must remain in the world, in love with Regina, but giving her 
and others every excuse for thinking that he had jilted her out of 
a desire for loose living. Was he right? The question-mark in 
Guilty ?/Not Guilty? remains for the actor himself. The ‘exception’ 
may be justified, but it is implicit in the situation that he never 
knows whether he is justified or not. (Here we are reminded of 
Franz Kafka’s psychological allegories.) Kierkegaard fails to solve 
the problem of the relation of the absolute demand to relative goods; 
in fact part of his message is that it is insoluble. But he gives us 
failure recorded with rare integrity, and the confession of a state of 
mind which he calls ‘daemonic in the direction of the religious’. 
He is not saved in the ‘Stages’; there is no conscious discovery of 
an infinite by which he could be saved, but there is the resolute 
rejection of the substitute of a second best. 

The translation does not always, I feel, read as smoothly as some 
of Dr. Lowrie’s others. Particularly difficult is the use of unfamiliar 
words without explanation. Kierkegaard was forging his own cate- 
gories, but generally by giving new depth of meaning to familiar 
words, e.g. existence, choice, the individual. But what does the 
constantly recurring word ‘ideality’ mean? Sometimes, it seems, 
an interpretation into ideas, sometimes something like ‘spirit’. Per- 
haps Dr. Lowrie can help us. 
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Concluding Unscientific Postscript, by S. KigRKEGAARD. Translated 
from the Danish by David F. Swenson. Pp. xxii+579. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1942. 36s. 


Tuis translation is the final harvest of Prof. Swenson’s work on 
Kierkegaard. It has been completed posthumously by Dr. Lowrie, 
who has also added an introduction and notes. The translation is 
the achievement of a man who combined a life-long knowledge of 
Kierkegaard’s thought and phraseology with the power of writing 
English, a combination unhappily not always found among Kierke- 
gaardians. Perhaps the best tribute to Dr. Lowrie’s devoted work in 
completing it is paid by saying that he has filled the gaps so skilfully 
that their existence might never have been suspected. 

It suited Kierkegaard’s idiosyncrasy to write a postscript of 550 
pages to a book of go pages (the Philosophical Fragments), and to 
embody in it some of his most incisive thinking. It fell unnoticed at 
the time. He wrote in 1849, ‘The book was published in Denmark. 
It was not so much as mentioned in a single paper. About fifty 
copies were sold, so that including the proof corrector’s fee of 100 Rd. 
the publication cost me 400 to 500 Rd. in addition to my time and 
energy. And in the meantime I was caricatured by a vulgar rag, 
which in the same little country had a circulation of 3000, and another 
paper ... continued discussing my trousers’ (Journals, entry 945, 
Dru’s translation, O.U.P.). Now we can no longer pass him by, but 
the reviewer may well do worse. For the facets shown in the Postscript 
should be seen in conjunction with those that flash out from his 
other books, and any selective comment is likely to be misinterpreta- 
tion. Nevertheless, in ‘fear and trembling’, I attempt to indicate 
some of the issues raised in this book. There is no mediation or 
direct communication between existences; and between God and 
man, as between the ‘ unconditioned’ Existence and the finite, there 
is an absolute qualitative difference. Hence any speculative system 
or synthesis is impossible. There can be a system of ideas, but no 
system of existence; in existence there is an inner subjectivity opaque 
to objective thought which cannot be mediated or expressed in direct 
communication; it can only be responded to in passionate ‘ inwardness’ 
by another existing being from his own subjectivity. 

Kierkegaard is here not dismissing all critical philosophy, as distinct 
from ‘speculation’, as necessarily devoid of ‘inwardness’. This point 
should be made, since some under his influence, notably in Germany, 
insist on a final distinction of philosophy as ‘abstract’ and theology 
as ‘concrete’ and ‘ existential’, a one-sided and rhetorical exaggeration 
of Kierkegaard’s own more subtle dialectic. He had learnt to love 
Socrates, and remained true to that love. But the issue is joined with 
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any speculative Idealism of the Hegelian type, which claims that 
philosophical thought must aim at expressing the all-inclusive system 
of the objectified Absolute Idea. Such an Idealism, though it claims 
to be ‘without presuppositions’, is in fact grounded on the pre- 
supposition that there is nothing which cannot in principle be mediated 
through the categories of thought, if these be sufficiently developed. 
But Kierkegaard takes the transcendence of the ‘unconditioned’ and 
of one existence by another so seriously as to mean that there is 
something which in principle cannot be mediated. Yet Christianity 
stands or falls by its assertion of mediation; but the Christian 
mediation concerns our relation to a particular historical existence, 
which is said to contain the unconditioned in the historical, so that 
it doubly defies any ‘objective’ rational expression, and can only be 
embraced with passionate inwardness, that is, with faith, and the 
believer is ‘crucified upon the paradox of the absurd’. Moreover, 
since there can be no mediation of the unconditioned in terms of our 
modes—a God that could be seen would be an idol, and all com- 
mensurability, says Kierkegaard, is paganism—Kierkegaard stands 
at the opposite pole from the Christianity which would appeal to the 
actions, the words, the quality of spirit seen in Jesus as ‘evidences’ 
of the divine. On the contrary, ‘The historical fact that God has 
existed in human form is the essence of the matter; the rest of the 
historical detail is not even as important as if we had to do with 
a human being instead of with God. ... If the contemporary genera- 
tion had left behind them nothing but these words “We have 
believed that in such and such a year God appeared among us in the 
humble figure of a servant, that he lived and taught in our community 
and finally died”, it would be more than enough’ (Philosophical 
Fragments, p. 87). ‘Hiddenness’ could not well go farther. And the 
criterion of true religion also lies in its invisibility. The faith of 
the believer is not ‘expressed’ in life; in the end he knows that the 
only way of expressing his relation to God is in the sense of guilt 
which acknowledges its impossibility, or, as Kierkegaard put it in 
Either-Or, ‘the edification of the thought that before God we are 
always in the wrong’. This is suffering, but it is not true that 
Kierkegaard’s continual insistence on guilt and suffering is morbid. 
There is humour in it as well, at least as an overtone. The man of 
faith enters into all the relative relationships of life with complete 
ethical seriousness, and yet knows that there is a question-mark and 
a jest at the heart of them. 

Kierkegaard’s insistence on the hiddenness alike of faith and of God 
in Christ may be said to be pressed to the point of perversity. But the 
real crux is the question of mediation. What of the saints? What 
of the ‘word’ of the prophets, and what of sacraments? Can these 
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be said to be vehicles of the divine; or is it in the end true that 
finitum non capax infiniti? If Kierkegaard is right, not only Idealist 
speculative metaphysics, but some deep-seated convictions of much 
historical theology go down before him. If he is wrong, how did this 
‘spy in a higher service’, as he called himself, deliver such shrewd 
thrusts? He raises the perennial question of the way of affirmation 
confronted with the way of negation. At the height of our mediating 
concepts and symbols we may need to cast away concepts and symbols, 
lest we fall into idolatry ; ‘the rest is silence’. But can this be done 
by one who is able also to use them with positive meaning? I should 
like to endorse what Canon Lilley has said in a review of Kierkegaard 
in a former number of this JOURNAL, that not since Pascal have we 
had such a voice in Christendom. He raises questions, and that here 
indicated is but one of them, to which I know no adequate reply in 
our time; we have not sufficiently understood his quality of faith 
and of disbelief, and we make him one-sided and rhetorical with our 
selective interpretations. But perhaps none has come nearer to 
answering him on his own ground than, by implication, did Pascal 
two hundred years before, in his search for the Deus Absconditus. 
‘Tu ne me chercherois pas, si tu ne me possédois ; ne t’inquiéte donc 
pas.’ If the transcendent is outside our categories, is it also outside 
our experience ? But is our experience conditioned by presuppositions 
the validity of which Kierkegaard is questioning? These are but 
some of the questions which this book may force us to ask; and the 
attempt to answer them may lead us, in a manner different from, 
but no less drastic than, the Kantian criticism, to a re-thinking of 
the methods proper to philosophical theology. 
DorotHy M. EMMET 


The Sickness unto Death, by S. KieRKEGAARD. Translated by WALTER 
Lowriz. Pp. xx+231. Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1941. 
145. 

Tuts volume, Dr. Lowrie tells us, is one of the most important 

productions of the most productive period of Kierkegaard’s life. It 

is a return to the theme of Fear and Trembling, one of Kierkegaard’s 
earliest works. 

It is a strange, repellent, and yet wonderful book. The first part 
is an analysis of despair. Despair is a sickness in the spirit. Man is 
a synthesis of the infinite and the finite. When we are really con- 
fronted with that opposition despair is the result. The finite in us 
has to ‘take on’ infinity. That can only be brought about by the 
forgiveness and the redeeming work of God. Before that happens, 
the unreconciled state of finitude confronting infinity is despair. 
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The first chapter states this in extremely abstract terms. It is very 
hegelian in language. ‘Despair is the disrelationship in a relation 
which relates itself to itself’ is a typical sentence. Dr. Lowrie says 
that he found this chapter very difficult to translate. I can well 
believe it. 1 cannot myself find any profit in this elaborate dialectical 
game. Kierkegaard has something vital to say. ‘To have a self, to 
be a self, is the greatest concession made to man, but at the same 
time it is eternity’s demand upon him.’ Sin is the state of man before 
redemption. But Kierkegaard works out an elaborate scheme of all 
the different forms this disharmony between finite and infinite may 
take when combined with the fact that ‘despair’ may be conscious 
or unconscious. There is to my mind an artificiality about much of 
this. The difficulty confronting Kierkegaard is that ‘despair’ as an 
actual conscious state is rare: that many men are completely unaware 
of this contrast between the finite and the infinite. Kierkegaard, in 
order to maintain that despair is universal, has to have a ‘ Despair 
which is unconscious that it is Despair or the despairing unconscious- 
ness of having a self and an eternal self’. It would be simpler to say 
that the most dreadful fact about most of us is that we are quite 
pleased with ourselves; but to say that we are in despair because we 
are not in despair seems unprofitable. 

These ‘dialectical’ subtleties spoil for me the first part of this 
book for all the acute psychological analysis which it contains. But 
the second part, entitled ‘ Despair is Sin’, is very different. For there 
Kierkegaard makes us take seriously what is meant by man being 
‘before God’. Only then does the reader grasp what the first part 
has been about. For it is only as a being to whom God can reveal 
himself, that man is a combination of finite and infinite. Kierkegaard 
uses all his powers of vivid poetic imagination to make us realize 
what ‘before God’ means, what a prodigious thing it is that man 
stands before God; how the consciousness of that fundamentally 
divides Christianity from paganism. It is because man is ‘before 
God’ that there is sin. If that were not so Socrates would be right 
in thinking that sin was ignorance or some kind of defect. Further 
it is ‘ before God’ that man is an individua! and only ‘before God’, 
and therefore, says Kierkegaard, ‘only as a sinner’. 

‘Christianity begins with the doctrine of sin. The category of sin 
is the category of the individual. Speculatively sin cannot be thought 
at all. The individual man is subsumed under the concept: one 
cannot think an individual man but only the concept man.’ 

The greatest contribution of Kierkegaard is his vivid realization of 
the wonder and paradox of the Incarnation and the Atonement. His 
attack on Christianity is that that wonder has been transformed into 
an impression that God and man are much the same. 
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‘ The fundamental misfortune of Christendom is really Christianity, 
the fact that the doctrine of the God-Man (the Christian paradox of 
which, be it noted, is secured by the paradox and the possibility 
of offence) is taken in vain, the qualitative distinction between God 
and man is pantheistically abolished—first speculatively with an air 
of superiority, then vulgarly in the streets and alleys. Never anywhere 
has any doctrine on earth brought God and man so near together as 
has Christianity: neither could anyone else do it, only God himself 
can, every human invention remains after all a dream, an uncertain 
imagination. Neither has any doctrine so carefully defended itself 
against the most shaking of all blasphemies, that after God has taken 
this step, it then should be taken in vain, as though God and man 
coalesced in one and the same thing—never has any doctrine ever 
defended itself against this as Christianity has, which defends itself 
by the help of the offence. Woe unto the slack orators, woe unto the 
loose thinkers, and woe, woe unto all the adherents who have learnt 
from them and extolled them.’ 

The essence of what Kierkegaard has to say about Christianity is 
to be found in the second part of this book, and it is well worth 
reading and pondering. 

The translation must have been difficult. There are some obvious 
lapses. ‘Man is a synthesis of the infinite and the finite, of the 
temporal and the eternal, of freedom and necessity, in short it (sic) 
is a synthesis’, does not make sense. I wish Dr. Lowrie would not 
call Socrates an Ethicist. I cannot believe Kierkegaard used an unreal 
academic word like that. There is on page 199 one of the classical 
howlers which disfigure most of these translations of Kierkegaard— 
‘either via negationis or via eminentia’. “A. D. Linpsay 


The Nature of Catholicity, by DANIEL T. JENKINS. Pp. 171. London: 
Faber & Faber, 1942. 55. 


Mk. Jenkins’s little book is of an importance quite disproportionate 
to its length, and fully deserves the attention which it has already 
received from theologians. So far as I know, it represents the first 
attempt to state clearly and coherently the ‘ Barthian’ doctrine of the 
Church in relation to the problem of Christian reunion which confronts 
us in England. Certainly it is not an eirenicon: it is far too provoca- 
tive. But Mr. Jenkins may well be right if he thinks that the cause 
of unity is most truly served by bringing, in the first instance, ‘not 
peace but division’. This allusion to Luke xii. 51 ff. is indeed 
particularly apt, since Mr. Jenkins clearly regards himself as a spokes- 
man of the younger against the older generation of theologians. 

At any rate we may all agree that Mr. Jenkins starts at the right 
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place and directs his arguments towards the main problem, viz. the 
scandal of the contrast between the glorious things that are spoken of 
the Church and the actual condition and achievement of the several 
ecclesiastical organizations which we call ‘the Churches’. It is the 
radically ‘Barthian’ explanation of the scandal which will seem to 
many unacceptable. I find Mr. Jenkins’s own position very hard 
to describe, because I do not think it altogether consistent with itself, 
the inconsistency being caused by his latent sympathies with traditional 
Catholicism, which become less latent as the book proceeds. 

If we ignore these sympathies—and no doubt some unfairness is 
involved in doing so—the central contention seems plain enough. 
Mr. Jenkins gives us a theory of the Church and its ministry, which 
finds the essence of their being in their witness to Christ and not in 
any embodiment of Him. He therefore emphasizes the separateness 
of Christ from His Church on earth. In his view it is absolutely 
impossible that divine authority should be committed to sinful men. 
The only divine authority in the Church is Christ’s, and it is never 
in any real sense committed to any man or men, apostle, bishop, 
priest, or congregation. All these remain from the beginning under 
the judgement of Christ’s authority ; they cannot exercise it. Indeed, 
Christ judges them the more clearly, the more truly they declare Him. 

The test-case for this theory is, of course, that of the apostles 
themselves. And here Mr. Jenkins is as explicit as he is revolutionary. 
According to him it is simply the apostles’ testimony to Christ which 
constitutes their apostleship. Their testimony does not draw its 
authority from the fact that it is the apostles who bear it, as traditional 
Catholicism suggests ; on the contrary, the apostles only have apostolic 
authority, in so far as they bear a faithful witness to Christ. It is 
their testimony which gives them authority as Christ’s ministers. 
In it, and in it alone, their apostolic office consists. In other words, 
the apostles never had any divine authority committed to them at all. 
And what they never had themselves they clearly cannot have passed 
on to others. Hence the true apostolic succession is a succession 
neither in office (as ordinarily understood) nor in sacramental character 
(in the technical sense), but is purely a succession in the act of faithful 
witnessing. Thus the relation of the Christian ministry to Christ 
becomes strictly analogous to that of John the Baptist. To speak of 
any ‘extension of the incarnation’ in the life of the Church on earth 
must be a fatal error. Moreover, the magisterium of the Church is 
entirely human, not divine. 

Such I take to be the logic of Mr. Jenkins’s main argument. If 
I am right, Mr. Jenkins cannot be fully aware whither his own logic 
is leading him ; otherwise he would have found it necessary to deal 
at some length with the many passages in the New Testament which 
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appear to contradict its inevitable conclusion. None the less, the 
doctrine of the Church set forth in this book is worth the most careful 
study, if only as a courageous and uncompromising statement of 
a vital half-truth. So long as we attend only to the prophetic function 
of the Church’s ministry, the theory is as adequate as it is important. 
The moment we turn to the pastoral function, its defects appear. 
As shepherd of souls the Christian minister is bound not only to 
witness to Christ but also personally to represent Him, the Good 
Shepherd, to the people. Vice Christi fungitur. Has he authority to 
do so? If he studies and accepts the New Testament, nothing, 
surely, can save him from the awful responsibility and self-condemna- 
tion of answering Yes. Christ has somehow committed His own 
divine authority to him. We can escape neither the divine mystery 
nor the human scandal. Mr. Jenkins’s avoidance of both is too facile, 
for all the strength of his invective. Because traditional Catholicism, 
even at its best, has neglected the prophetic for the pastoral function, 
it has something vital to learn from the school of theology which 
Mr. Jenkins represents. Because this school of theology neglects the 
pastoral for the prophetic, its teaching is but a half-truth. 

In spite of the shortness of Mr. Jenkins’s book I have only con- 
sidered the first half of it in the foregoing remarks. It is here that 
what I take to be the central issue is defined. The second half contains 
much trenchant and searching criticism of the existing ‘Churches’ 
and their theology, which Anglicans especially will do well to heed. 
Nevertheless, there is a blurring of the line of division which I have 
indicated. Mr. Jenkins several times describes the Church as the 
body of Christ, without attempting to explain in what sense he 
understands that description to be true. If the Church is only the 
society of those who give and receive a faithful witness to Christ, 
how can it really be the body of Christ at all? If the Church be 
Christ’s body, how can the separation which Mr. Jenkins postulates 
between Christ and the Church be maintained? It is a pity that 
Mr. Jenkins has left us to guess what his answer to those questions 
would be. Much, if not everything, hangs upon it, so far as any 
positive contribution to reunion is concerned. OLiver C. Quick 


Psychology and Religious Truth, by THomas Hywet Hucues. Pp. 160. 
London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1942. 7s. 6d. 


In this little book Principal Hughes has expanded a course of four 
lectures on the Psychology of Religion given at Bangor in 1941 into 
a series of double that length. He has retained the lecture form and 
has not attempted to make his work one of detailed or very accurate 
scholarship. The main interest of the book is that it contains the 
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reflections of a scholar of very wide reading and ripe judgement, and 
that it suggests applications of psychology to the main affirmations 
of Christian theology in a way which some other scholar may perhaps 
find it worth while to follow out in more detail. But a good deal of 
what passes for psychology in the latter part of the book is really 
little more than ordinary popularized (though very sensible) theology. 
The reasons for accepting, for example, the Divine passibility, or the 
doctrine of the fall, or the existence of the soul, are not in a very 
clear sense psychological at all. 

Incidentally I should like to welcome Dr. Hughes’s acceptance, 
a very careful acceptance, of the evidence of psychical research, and 
to repudiate, as making nonsense of the whole conception of sin, his 
very Augustinian misunderstanding of children: ‘ Little children may, 
and often do, commit acts which are sinful without any sense of their 
being wrong. They will steal, be cruel, deceive and lie, apparently 
without any compunction. These are in reality sinful acts... .’ No. 
They are not, and it is one of the main triumphs of recent psychology 
that it has helped us to understand them more justly and to deal with 
them more sanely. 

But the book touches upon too many subjects, mostly too slightly, 
to make an adequate review possible. 


Redemption and Revelation, by H. WHEELER ROBINSON. Pp. xlviii+ 
320. London: Nisbet & Co., 1942. 125. 6d. 


Boru publishers and author are to be congratulated upon their success 
in producing this useful contribution to English theology. In size 
and printing the volume is fully worthy of the series in which it 
appears, the Library of Constructive Theology. It is very fitting that 
one of the editors of that series should follow up his earlier book on 
The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit by a further volume in 
which the specific and determinative character of Christian experience 
is more fully developed, for it is the essential purpose of the series to 
discuss ‘ the living issues of religion in the light of the modern appeal 
to experience’. It is the argument of this book that God’s achieved 
redemption, as experienced in the Christian, is the mode of God’s 
revelation of Himself. Thus the two themes indicated in its title are 
closely interwoven in a study of considerable value and interest. 

A further reason for welcoming this volume is that it appears just 
at the time when Dr. Wheeler Robinson is retiring, not, we hope, 
from theological studies, but from his long and distinguished service 
as Principal of Regent’s Park College. It forms, he tells us, the third 
of a trilogy of studies, in which his unusually wide range of interest 
has led him to build up a broad and general conception of Christian 


theology. His thought has an organic and humane unity not always 
XLIV I 
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to be found in the works of scholars of such detailed learning. It is 
concerned with theology, but still more with the raw material out of 
which theology is made. Perhaps, though its manner is not rigidly 
philosophical, it is most correctly described as an essay in the philo- 
sophy of religion. But, as might be expected, some of its most 
interesting passages are concerned with matters of detailed Old 
Testament scholarship. 

The argument of the book leads up to the doctrine of redemption 
by way of a long and careful analysis of the historical setting wherein 
redemption is revealed. This analysis is pressed further back than is 
usually the case, and it is here that the philosophical character of the 
argument is most apparent. There is throughout the book an insistence 
on the actuality of history. But this actuality is not simply the bare 
objectivity of recorded occurrence. It is intimately bound up with 
the experience of man, for which alone history has meaning, both 
when it happens and after it has happened. This is the dialectic 
which creates the true spiritual order, at once transcending, including, 
and unifying that which is in space and time. Thus the transition 
from event to fact is of supreme importance, but we must never lose 
sight of the happening, the event, from which the fact proceeds. 

Here comes in the significance of the progressive movement of 
history, within which even what Dr. Wheeler Robinson calls ‘the 
Ministry of Error’ has its place in man’s quest for truth. The problem 
of error would be insoluble if truth were closed and static. But when 
truth is understood in its relation to man’s living experience, and its 
expression is seen to be necessarily mediated by the changing sym- 
bolism of language, the problem ceases to have any fundamental 
difficulty. 

Thus if the actuality of history is the first fixed point of theology, 
the principle of mediation is the second. Here Dr. Wheeler Robinson 
brings in a wide range of learning to illustrate the different levels of 
mediation, from the most primitive nature-cults to the advanced 
psychical media of which the prophets of Israel are the most striking 
example. It is in dealing with the prophets that his knowledge as an 
Old Testament scholar is brought into full service. He makes some 
very illuminating comments upon the Hebrew psychology which 
underlies both the experience of the prophets and their interpretation 
of it. The common idea, based on a misinterpretation of St. Paul’s 
usage, that the Hebrew conception of man was a trichotomy is shown 
to be entirely fallacious. It was not even clearly a duality. Man was 
not spirit and body, but just a living person. The spirit which 
inspired the prophets cannot be separated out by analysis from the 
living experience which ‘is always a unity, in which the prophet 
forgets himself in God’. This experience always linked together 
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within that unity three terms, the actuality of history, a personal 
God, and the supremacy of ethical values. 

It is at this point, and in this way, that revelation, always authori- 
tative even in its most primitive forms, becomes authoritative at 
a level which has permanent value. But that value only becomes 
fully clear when we come to Jesus Christ. For here the prophetic 
ministry reaches its climax, and does so in a manner unique and final. 
Jesus was quite clearly the heritor and the fulfilment of all that for 
which the prophets had stood. In Him past history reaches its fullest 
present significance, God is proclaimed as more wholly personal than 
ever before, and moral values find their most decisive vindication. 
And yet Jesus was more than a prophet. What God wrought in Him 
was the fulfilment of prophecy by the final and revealing act of 
redemption. The actuality of history reached its climax in a supremely 
significant moment, when its whole truth was seen to be bound up 
with that which God has done for man. The life and death and 
rising again of Jesus Christ, as recorded in the Gospels, are full of 
this significance. They are events, and just because they are events, 
they are capable of becoming fact, the transforming basis of all the 
Christian experience which has flowed from them ever since. 

Dr. Wheeler Robinson does not attempt to write any elaborate 
account of the different forms which the doctrine of the Atonement 
has taken. He is content to quote very briefly from the history of 
the doctrine, and to illustrate widely from different aspects of Christian 
experience as well as of Christian theology. His own statement of 
the doctrine, as might be expected from the character of his analysis 
of history and from his general psychological treatment of the problems 
of human personality, has what has sometimes been termed a mystical 
tendency, stressing the overcoming of the barriers which lie between 
our individual being and the Being of God our Maker. This over- 
coming means real cost to God Himself, cost which He foreknew and 
accepted. The doctrine of the Divine impassibility is here frankly 
abandoned, together with the more rigid interpretations of Chalcedonian 
doctrine. 

At this point the interesting suggestion is made that theologians, 
in their efforts to find an adequate statement of the doctrine of the 
Atonement, may have much to learn from the Hebraic conception of 
corporate personality. It is customary to dismiss this rather lightly 
a8 a primitive survival, within which the full sense of man’s individual 
significance only slowly developed. But in the prophets it stood for 
something much more than that, and in the mystical conception of 
the Body of Christ it stands for very much more again. It may well 
be that we shall not find an adequate statement of the significance of 
Redemption until we have corrected the exaggerated emphasis on 
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individuality which, if it is a heritage at all, comes rather from the 
Hellenic than from the Hebrew world. 

But this gives a very slight impression of the argument of this 
book, and none at all of the extended scholarship which makes its 
obiter dicta often as illuminating as the discussion which they illustrate. 
As a vindication of the modern method in theology it deserves, even 
in war-time, a wide circulation. L. W. GRENSTED 


Honest Religion, by JouN Oman, D.D., F.B.A. With an Introduction 
by Frank H. BaLiarp, M.A., and a Memoir of the Author by 
GEORGE ALEXANDER, M.A., and H. H. Farmer, D.D. Pp. xl+ 198. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1941. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis book, which was Dr. Oman’s last work, just completed and 
ready for the press when he died, will not need an extended review 
in the 7.7.S. In earlier works, notably in Grace and Personality and 
The Natural and the Supernatural, he has set forth in full his theology 
and his philosophy, and these earlier books will be already familiar 
to readers of this JouRNAL. Honest Religion makes no new contribu- 
tion; it is an attempt to draw out and present in a simplified form 
the practical application of his thought. 

Dr. Oman is not altogether happy in his attempt to write for 
a wider public. His English style is laboured, and makes heavy going 
for the reader. This is a pity, for there is much in the book that 
needed saying and needs hearing, and the plodding reader who per- 
severes will often be rewarded by flashes of insight which kindle 
sparks of genuine inspiration. The reconciliation of God’s love with 
the actual state of the world through God’s supreme care for freedom, 
the impossibility of knowing God except by learning from Christ to 
face reality ‘without hardness and without evasion’, the thought 
of ‘mystery’ as the unknown towards the explanation of which God 
is always calling us to venture forth—these and others of Dr. Oman’s 
leading ideas give a message much needed at the present time. It 
may be that the events of the twentieth century have given a salutary 
check to the optimism of the nineteenth, but the reaction to the 
opposite extreme, which has been especially characteristic of continental 
theological thought in the last two decades, has gone too far in its 
denial of progress. We are not immune from it in England ; it has 
infected, for example, Dr. J. S. Whale’s recent Christian Doctrine. 
Into this atmosphere, so reminiscent of the Preacher with his refrain, 
‘nothing new under the sun’, Dr. Oman brings a breath of fresh air, 
a good tonic for war-weary faith. 

But if others of our contemporaries are too ready to place all their 
hopes in the past, Dr. Oman’s chief fault is a failure to appreciate 
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the’ necessity and value of those forms and institutions which, by 
enduring from the past through the present into the future, preserve 
the element of identity in the successive stages of the history of 
Christianity. One is reminded of Bernard Bosanquet’s retort to those 
who demanded progress in philosophy: ‘How ... . can there be 
progress if no definite ground is ever to be recognized as gained ? 
There is no progress in a Penelope’s web.’ This intellectual blind 
spot is curious in one who sees so many things so clearly, and equally 
curious in one with such a gift for the sympathetic understanding of 
his fellow men is am insensitiveness to the actual character of the 
inspiration which Christians of other traditions than his own receive 
from their loyalties. And in his brief reference to the subject of 
reunion Dr. Oman shows himself to have been out of touch with the 
temper and the aims of those who are at work in that cause. If ever 
a theologian shall arise who can combine Dr. Oman’s interest in 
freedom and the future with an equal understanding of the value of 
institutionalism and the past, he will be a great man indeed. 
LEONARD HopGson 


Methoden und Hilfsmittel des Aristotelesstudiums im Mittelalter, by 
M. GRABMANN. Pp. 198. (Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch-historische Abteilung, Jahrgang 
1930, Heft 5.) Miinchen: Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (in Kommission bei der C. H. Beckschen Verlags- 
buchhandlung), 1939. 


Tue history of Aristotelianism is still to be written in our generation; 
it may be a long time before this work can be safely started and 
happily achieved. Much preparatory work is being done in regard 
not only to the history of Peripatetic philosophy in the ancient world 
but also to Arabic, Hebrew, and Latin medieval Aristotelianism. 
Jaeger’s new conception of Aristotle’s development, together with 
the critical edition of the Greek commentators of Aristotle, has opened 
new routes towards an adequate understanding of the history of 
Aristotelianism in the ancient world. The libraries of the Islamic 
world are now for the first time open to European scholars, and the 
transmission of Aristotelian thought to Islamic civilization and the 
different ways in which it adapted itself to its new surroundings 
are becoming clearer. Al-Farabi and al-Kindi, for example, have 
long ceased to be mere names for us, and the outlines of their different 
philosophical systems, derived from different centres of late Greek 
philosophy, are taking shape. The difference between Aristotelianism 
and Platonism was bridged rather than widened by the later Neo- 
platonic philosophers as well as by their Arabic followers. The 
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Aristotelianism of the Latin Schoolmen is an important subject of 
research in itself, although it presupposes the Aristotelianism of the 
age of the Roman Empire and its Islamic and medieval Hebrew 
transformations. In Arabic as well as in medieval Latin philosophy 
much important material is still to be unearthed. The newly pub- 
lished catalogue of the medieval Latin translations of Aristotle gives 
an idea of what is still to be achieved in this field. Professor Grab- 
mann, who is well known to the general reader for his Geschichte der 
scholastischen Methode, has done very important pioneer work on the 
history of medieval Aristotelianism. It is to be hoped that one day 
he will publish a synthetical work dealing with the history of 
Aristotelianism in the medieval universities as a whole. 

The present treatise is one of a series of publications by Grabmann 
published in the Proceedings of the Bavarian Academy and dealing 
in general with new discoveries of medieval Latin manuscripts. Its 
special subjects are early commentaries and summaries of Aristotle 
and other treatises throwing light upon different forms of the gradual 
assimilation of Aristotelian thought by the medieval world. He does 
not merely give a list of his discoveries but deals in two introductory 
chapters (II) with the ‘ Einrichtung und Anordnung der lateinischen 
Aristotelescodices des Mittelalters’ and (III) with the ‘ Geschichtliche 
Entwicklung der lateinischen Aristotelescommentare nach ihrer 
Methode und Technik’. The second chapter (pp. 17 sqq.) gives 
a very valuable outline of the history of Aristotelian exegesis, from 
Boethius down to the beginning of the Renaissance, based on the 
author’s own research work and on the latest contributions of other 
scholars. In chapter IV the author gives a brief sketch of the manu- 
scripts lately studied by himself. I may mention his discussion of 
Robert Grosseteste’s summaries of the Nicomachean Ethics, the 
Physics, and the De Anima; of a compendium of the Ethica nova et 
vetus, written in the first half of the thirteenth century; of some 
other abbreviations and summaries of various Aristotelian works, all 
written before the age of Aquinas; of Jacob of Alexandria’s sum- 
maries of Aristotle, written for King Robert of Sicily ; of an interesting 
fourteenth-century commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics in the 
library of Basel; and of summaries of the pseudo-Aristotelian Rhetorica 
ad Alexandrum, the Latin translation of which has been dealt with 
by Grabmann in an earlier publication (Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch-historische Abteilung, Jahr- 
gang 1931-2, Heft 4). 

In chapter VIII early medieval dictionaries (‘tabulae’) of single 
treatises or of groups of treatises by Aristotle are discussed for the 
first time. This type of medieval literature has never been studied 
before, as the author rightly points out. He deals with some anony- 
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mous early predecessors of Bonitz’s Index Aristotelicus and discusses 
at length the Tabula moralium of Johannes de Fayt (s. xiv) and the 
alphabetical Summa moralis of Petrus Storch (s. xv). He suggests 
that an edition of one of the thirteenth-century dictionaries of Aristotle 
should be included in the Corpus Aristotelicum Medii Aevi. 

The Florilegia Aristotelis which were compiled in the thirteenth 
century have also never been properly studied (chap. IX). Some 
valuable specimens are published by the author and compared with 
the later ‘ Auctoritates’. R. WALZER 


Die Religionen des alten Iran, by H. S. NyBerc (deutsch von H. H. 
SCHAEDER). (Mitteil. d. Vorderas.-Aeg. Ges., vol. 43.) Pp. x+ 506. 
Leipzig, 1938. RM. 25. 


THE religious history of the Middle East is already indebted to 
Professor Nyberg, of Uppsala, for a number of valuable contributions. 
In order to be able to gauge their influence upon Islamic ideas, he 
embarked, some ten years ago, upon an exhaustive study of the 
Iranian creeds. Like many a scholar before him he has experienced 
the dangerous charm of these studies which once taken up are not 
easily laid aside. In the preface to the present volume (originally 
published in Swedish, Jrans forntida religioner, Stockholm, 1937) the 
author foreshadows his return to his former subject and the abandon- 
ment of the Iranian field. We may well doubt whether his prediction 
will come true. 

Nyberg’s latest work contains a comprehensive survey, on entirely 
new lines, of the numerous forms of Iranian belief. As is fitting, the 
main chapters of the book are devoted to the interpretation of 
the central figure of the Iranian religion, to Zoroaster (Zarathushtra) 
and his creation. Zoroaster, we learn, was not a weak-minded 
reformer, a mild-mannered parson who thought in terms of abstract 
ideas (‘ Liberty’, ‘Truth’, &c.), but the vigorous heir to the medicine- 
manship in a nomadic tribe somewhere on the Oxus. His life centred 
on the ordeal and the great mystery of the Maga, the place (a sort 
of village-green) where in a more or less perpetual state of coma, 
induced by the use of hemp, the application of steam, chanting, and 
probably dancing, he produced his oracles and other pronouncements. 
He was, in brief, a shamanist of the first water, well up in all the 
tricks of his profession. 

Like his forefathers he worshipped Ahura Mazdah (Ormuzd), the 
god who had created Good and Evil, the Good Spirit and the Evil 
Spirit. The Good Spirit is surrounded with the Amesha Spentas 
whose function has been entirely misrepresented up to now. Far 
from being the expression of abstract ideas, they are social collectives, 
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representing the tribe in its various aspects, religious, political, 
economical, &c. For example, the first of the Amesha Spentas, 
Vohuman (Plutarch’s evdvo.a, or rather edvoias .. . Snrovpyos), is the 
collective unity of the liberated souls of the members of the tribe, 
‘liberated’ through either death or shamanistic ecstasis. In so far 
as the ‘liberated soul’ of the individual forms a constituent unit of 
the collective Soul, an aspect of God, the individual can claim to 
possess a portion of this divine aspect. In ecstasis, on the Maga, 
he realizes this claim and experiences true mystical union. Thus, 
the pre-Zoroastrian religion of this tribe is characterized by a highly 
developed mysticism combined with shamanistic practices. 

While Zoroaster happened to be the tribal Grand Master of the 
Ordeal and the Maga, a new religion appeared on the horizon and 
soon threatened the religious peace of the village; an early form of 
Mithraism whose adherents revelled in sacrificial butchery and noc- 
turnal haoma feasts (haoma was a strong alcoholic drink). In Mithra 
it boasted a powerful god who appealed to the imagination, and to 
whom the shadowy Ahura Mazdah was bound to succumb. In this 
conflict, the ‘great crisis’ of his life, Zoroaster vigorously defended 
the religion of his forefathers. Striving for the truth he experienced 
a new vision of Ahura Mazdah: no longer is he the impartial deity 
who created Good and Evil, he is the good god, and identical with 
the Good Spirit. This theologoumenon, by dissolving the kinship of 
Good and Evil, forms the basis of the clear-cut Zoroastrian dualism. 
Together with a new eschatology (based on the ordeal) it constitutes 
the main work of Zoroaster. 

But alcohol prevailed over hemp, and Zoroaster was compelled to 
flee his tribe. He sought and found refuge on the Yaxartes, in the 
Turanian tribe of king Vishtaspa. This tribe, it appears, had recently 
been converted to Mithraism from its original form of Shamanism. 
For reasons which are not satisfactorily explained in the present work, 
this tribe was more open than his own to receive the Maga missionary 
and accept his form of religion, and from sheer opportunism Zoroaster 
completely abandoned his former position towards Mithraism and 
came to an agreement with his worst enemies. He now accepted the 
Mithraists into his fold, merely abolishing some of their more dis- 
pleasing practices and filling others with a new spirit. Thus the 
nocturnal haoma orgies were transformed into a haoma sacrament, 
and in its preparation milk took the place of alcohol. In fact, the 
Iranian syncretism, perhaps the most arresting feature of the later 
Zoroastrianism, is the work of Zoroaster himself, at least in its early 
stages. 

It is, of course, impossible to give more here than the roughest 
outlines of Professor Nyberg’s new theories. To the reviewer they 
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do not seem to be sufficiently supported by evidence. Non-specialists 
may be surprised to learn that in the Gathas, the collection of 
Zoroaster’s sayings, several of those points which should have had 
the highest importance for Zoroaster (were Nyberg’s constructions 
correct) are not mentioned at all: it is a fact that the words for hemp, 
ordeal, haoma, and the god Mithra do not occur in the Gathas (haoma 
is once referred to, deprecatingly ; the word mi@ra, in the plural, as 
‘contracts’, is used once; existence of the ordeal as a legal institution 
can be and always has been inferred from its use as an eschatological 
image). In view of the absence of direct proofs Nyberg is compelled 
to rely more or less on circumstantial evidence. Andi it is here, in 
the field of slender surmises and inferences, that one experiences 
great difficulties in following his lead. His conclusions often lack 
soundness ; timidly proffered hypotheses frequently appear as estab- 
lished and proved facts a few pages further on. His great art as 
a rhetorician serves to cover up specious arguments. The wish to 
convince the reader is too much in evidence. Thus the attempt 
to prove that the solar deity Mithra was a ‘typical’ night-god may 
command our admiration as a superb piece of rhetoric, hardly our 
conviction. 

It is hard to accept the picture of the ecstatic Zoroaster which 
Nyberg has drawn. He appears here as an ordinary shamanist, a man 
of weak character and accommodating disposition, easily swayed by 
adverse circumstances, prone to compromise in religious matters. 
There is nothing in this picture that makes us comprehend the respect 
and deep reverence paid to his name in the East throughout the 
centuries. One even does not see how the name of such a person 
came to be handed down to posterity at all. Professional ecstaticians 
are incapable of becoming the creators of great religions. A devotee 
of that most dangerous and enervating drug, Cannabis indica, is met 
with aversion mingled with contempt in the East, not revered as 
a religious leader. Nyberg’s assertion that Zoroaster’s Gathas bear 
a strong resemblance in character to the oracular pronouncements of 
shamanist priests (as known from northern Asia, &c.) is not borne 
out by a comparison of the material. It is true that he has somewhat 
changed the general aspect of the Gathas by arbitrarily twisting the 
meaning of a number of words (‘trance’ instead of ‘sleep’, ‘com- 
panion in ordeal and mysteries’ instead of ‘friend’, ‘mystical union’ 
instead of ‘company’, ‘master of the ordeal’ instead of ‘teacher’, 
‘decision through the ordeal’ instead of ‘pronouncement’, ‘sacred 
act, rite’ instead of ‘matter, purpose’, &c.; the simple triad ‘ thought, 
word, deed’ has become a series full of deepest mystical significance, 
comprehensible only to ecstaticians). 

The opening and concluding chapters are devoted to the date of 
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Zoroaster, the ancient Median religion, the Magi, the tenets of the 
Achaemenian kings, and the development of Zoroastrianism in later 
times down to the Arab invasion of Persia. These chapters (as indeed 
is the whole book) are written in a masterly way; they are well 
informed, and full of new and stimulating ideas. Were it not for his 
distorted views on Zoroaster and his creed, one would have no 
hesitation in recommending Professor Nyberg’s work as a valuable 
handbook on the subject. W. B. HENNING 


Coptic Texts in the University of Michigan Collection, edited by 
W. H. Worrett and collaborators. Pp. xiii+375. (University 
of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. xlvi.) Ann Arbor, 
1942. $s. 


THERE are few to whom Coptic studies owe so much as to Prof. 
Worrell, who, besides his work in the Semitic field, has found time, 
in the past twenty-five years, to publish, from the great Michigan 
collection, a number of important texts in every branch of Coptic 
literature. Those in the present volume are edited by him, his former 
pupils, Mrs. Husselman and Miss Shier, and others. The pieces 
selected—it is not clear on what principle—are only in part theological, 
but are all interesting and valuable, either philologically, or as illus- 
trating Coptic social conditions, and they are edited with the com- 
petence and accuracy to which Prof. Worrell’s work has accustomed 
us. To his inestimable generosity I owe it that, while making my 
Dictionary, 1 had the use of many Michigan texts, so that, excepting 
the ostraca, not a few of those here printed prove'to be old friends. 
There are seven chapters, full indexes, and eleven plates of fac- 
similes." Chapter I (Mrs. Husselman) is a general description of the 
collection, estimated to contain some 550 identifiable pieces, 150 of 
them literary, the rest documentary. Of the latter, the majority 
of the papyri are, as usual, from Hermopolis, some from the Fayyim. 
Biblical and literary texts are chiefly from the White Monastery, but 
some, not yet edited, belong to the Fayyamic bible and would be of 
especial interest. Among the non-biblical pieces described is an 
‘apocryphal’ fragment (p. 13), remarkable enough to have justified 
complete reproduction. The portion printed reads: ‘I reached the 
first city there, that which is called a{njeease Aabypin[e]oc, and 
there I found onocentaurs and hippocentaurs and serpents and a 
multitude of demons, which sought to slay [me.’ Without prejudicing 
future publication, I may observe that this seems to be a passage 
from the much-discussed ‘Prayer’ embedded in the Acts of Cirycus 


* Abbreviations in this review are mostly those of my Coptic Dictionary. 
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and Julitta,’ and related to the still better known ‘Hymn of the Soul’ 
—it has been variously renamed of late years—in the apocryphal 
Acts of Thomas. The Labyrinth, with the obscure Greek (?) word, 
or words, preceding it, recurs, in the midst of disconnected phrases, 
in the Sa‘idic Glossary Paris 44 (ed. Munier), p. xciva as anseec 
Aehepineoc = Paris 43, 806 ansoac A.? 

This chapter describes many interesting fragments :} conspicuous 
among them, magical texts in Fayyimic and one in Achmimic (p. 18). 
We can but hope that their publication may one day be achieved. 

Chapter II, Old Testament texts (Miss Shier). Parts of six books 
are printed; of Ruth, Eccl., Cant. extensive portions and all from 
codex 166, written about 600 and, strange to say, containing as well 
the Abgar letters and the ascetic Epistles of Paul of Tam(m)a.‘ They 
have been minutely collated with all known manuscripts and no doubt 
much valuable detail is embedded in the apparatus. On p. 32 the 
editor has noted, in MS. 166, the prevalent 2nd sing. fem. a- (not 
in the grammars, though often met with), for normal ape-, ap-. 
Hitherto unpublished passages are: Eccl. ix. 7—x. 3, Jer. li. 25— 
lii. 7, 31-4, Bar. i. 1-5. The words at the end of Cant. (p. 29 and 
Pl. iii) were doubtless [ac]aea acazatw[n] and [toy coAjwaswnoc, 

Chapter III, Letters and Documents on Papyrus (Prof. Worrell and 
Mrs. Husselman). I here offer some suggestions, out of the many 


? Although the only extant version is in Syriac (ed. Gressmann, ZNTW. 
xx, 24ff., cf. also Reitzenstein, Jran. Myst. 77), Greek texts obviously lay 
behind both this and the Coptic. The admitted connexion with the Hymn of 
the Soul, wherein Babylon, or some neighbouring place, is called AaBupiwAos 
(Bonnet, pp. 222, 223) ought to have suggested the right emendation for 
woolkuseS (Gressmann ?AipvobdAacoa). The equivalent for A. in the Hymn 
is Sarbig, which G. Hoffmann (ZNTW. iv, 292) would derive from qo 
confuse, entangle, but which might rather be compared with S,-- (On con- 
sonants thus dissimilated v. O’Leary, Comp. Gram. 216.) The description of 
Babylon as John Colobus found it (De Vis, Hom. ii, 143), ‘surrounded by 
7 ety KOC (? croixos, tetxos), as it were 6 cities built all together upon a single 
place’, is perhaps an attempt to depict its labyrinthine streets. 

* In Paris 44-43 ut sup. i gY\ 4. is but an uncomprehending transcript 
of AaBvpwhos. The latter of these manuscripts, in a confused remembrance of 
Crete, adds eqaenoKke nTaypoc he (or it) being part bull, which the mystified 


translator simplifies to 5 yl \gs. 

3 The place tanoyhs (p. 15) is all but identical with the river tanoyhsc- 
Danube, in Budge, Misc. 14, &c. A bishop of it would be due to the confusions 
of Coptic geography ; cf. the bishop of ‘the Isle of Thrace’, Budge, St. Michael 
93, Morg. 229. 

4 His writings: JEA. iv, 69 (9261). It is assumed that he and the saint 
whose fragmentary Life is preserved (Miss. iv, 759 ff.) are not identical. 
There were three places named Tassara(o)-Tassazwoy: 1. in nome of 
Memphis, 2. in that of Kaeis (whence the saint), 3. near Qiu. 
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one might hazard, towards the understanding of these difficult 
texts. No. 1,, my copy has etpex-.—No. 2 names Pboou (Fu), the 
centre of the Pachomian community, while nana5¢ wpe is here probably 
‘the anchorite’ (so Worrell),' not the name so often found at Thebes 
(CO. 336, F. 41, 109, Hall 19, &c., sometimes -x¢wpa Ep. 170, BKU. 
264).—No. 3, highly interesting, but already published by Worrell 
and studied by several scholars. Worrell here adds a critical note on 
the dating of early Bohairic manuscripts.*—No. 4, a fair specimen of 
a perfect, yet practically unintelligible letter ; but Worrell’s paraphrase 
probably represents its meaning. L. 4 leg. (1 ?)vaa7(p)etn-. Emenda- 
tion of emphatic 3rd to 2nd fut. not needed, I think.—Nos. 5 and 6 
may, as suggested, emanate from a Meletian milieu, though arguments 
for this are not very strong: the dialect has not the A or A’ features 
of the accepted Meletian letters,} nor does any person named here 
recur in those; the names, where distinctive, belong rather to the 
Hermopolite than to the Cynopolite nome. ‘The whole camp’ 
(aypapia) might recall the wapeuBod7 of a Meletian letter,* while ‘ the 
bow-maker’, ‘the primicerius’, ‘the soldiers’ in no. 6 add to its 
military colouring. Whether tay (5,) could mean ‘ spiritual flock’ 
seems questionable ; the singular and the normal meaning, ‘a beast’, 
scarcely favour that.’ My readings differ here and there from the 
editor’s, but I doubt if consecutive sense could be made without 
radical emendations, of which he proposes several.’—No. 7, omwpa 
here a particular tree-fruit, between figs and grapes;’? ne(n)ve ?; 
7, ‘thy presence and thy talk differ from (are better than) that of us 
all’, reading xe(e)oyet, since eoyet nwn follows (cf. Papyruscodex 
P- 43)-—No. 8, full of obscurities. L. 3 nacon as title (Dict. 343 a) 
would imply Middle Egypt, but Fayyamic uw and ¢ and the language 
generally point north-westward; 8,, nawxoy7H perhaps ‘those of 


* This suits the well-known bishop Abraham of Hermonthis (CO. 361, 
PLond. i, 235), but script, if comparable with Jews and Christians, pl. iiic 
(so Worrell), would be too early, as likewise for the abbot of Pboou, expelled 
by Justinian (Synax. 24th Tabah, Ep. i, 230). 

* Words attributed to Grenfell were mine. Ryl. 460 was tentatively dated 
in 8th cent. (v. Catal., p. 243; cf. also Brit. Acad. xxv, 259). 

3 Bell, Jews and Christians, p. 91 ff., JEA. xiii, 19. 

* Bell, op. cit., no. 1914. 

5 Nos. 691, 29) 29, ‘God bring you (?eutHy7m) to us happily, with your 
beasts’ is perhaps relevant. In ST. 236, 283 blessing is invoked on ‘ your 
beasts’, doubtless here literally. 

® Further, possible, if not probable: 14 w(t)K-, 15 s20K(9), MICTOY 
(morevew), 16 KRHA (e)poyn, 18 napoyp o ‘big cripple’, term of derision ?, 
21 ex(M)-, 22 Kara pérpov, 23 (ak)NATHTNH-, 24 (M)TWTHM, 25 ant(p)H-, 
27 UX pla (a2)azog (so my copy, cf. BM. sg). 


7 As in Miss. iv, 730. In Kircher 177 gynops is oo peach. 
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the Eixoowrevrapovpwv’ (Dict. 7946 ult.); 8,, begs for water from 
the holy men’s (monks’?) feet. Can this be paralleled ?* In verso b 
2, 3 the word rpipzjorov lies concealed, I think.—No. 10, neg: nce 
‘of my fields(?)’, cf. 91 muse (Dict. 6435), perhaps related to an 
irrigation canal; for axo read ?x0. ‘Default’ for oywon (Worrell 
and in no. 15) is plausible,* though ‘break’ is the only attested 
meaning.—No. 11, unfortunately imperfect. 11, perhaps uw[ambs 
Ua]; 11, Ware (nm ?)neAehswoe might recall nAebswoy, in northern 
Middle Egypt (Wadi S. p. 161), but here it cannot be a place.— 
No. 12, a good Fayyimic letter, of not more than average obscurity. 
L. 3 ateg ntwe ‘load (Dict. 532 6) of straw’; 12, assem neg. imperat.?, 
despite dialect; cou ‘write of thy welfare to us’ (leg.? mun); 12, 
‘the business, if thou need it, I (am ready) to carry it out’; 12, ‘if 
thou desire a letter from Abia ‘Ali, I will send it thee’.—No. 13, tade 
‘go aboard’ needs no accusative (Dict. 4086); 13, emas is usually 
nat.—No. 14, on initial ellipse v. Ep. 314; the masc. pronoun requires 
eeopid(ectatoc), as in BM. 1175. In 14, I had read cwp exn- 
‘apportion (tax) upon’, but there are objections and Worrell’s reading 
may be less difficult; 14, oyoese ssage ‘flax-tiller’??; verso men®, 
‘the oixovduos’?; ‘our father’, used by the writer of himself, cf. 
Wadi S. p. 142.—No. 16, initial greetings to ‘our lords the Apostles’ 
and ‘our lord the Archangel’ perhaps (so Worrell) designate com- 
munities,’ though letters so addressed would be hard to find; 16, 
perhaps nw(ctantine) ninpe(chytepoc); 16, apocic ?; 16,, canco.— 
No. 17, from the xouys, reprimanding the clerk xoAee-Coluthus, on 
whom he wastes no polite phrases. In my copy the address reads 
ae nodoe.—No. 18, an 11th cent. manuscript on paper, perhaps 
the most obscure in the book: ‘a monument of the long twilight of 
Coptic extinction’—so the editor, who rates the writer’s knowledge 
of the moribund language very low. The like might be said of most 
letters on paper;‘ the abandonment of papyrus seems to coincide 
with the disuse of the old language. 18, ntacep (e)pos ‘I was obliged 
(to go’, Dict. 836, 111); 18, epa ‘if’; 18, (e)baccmpe; 18, ? 551 
‘be repaid’; 18, (m)texnoAonAen; 18,, adnapa, v. my Varia Copt. 
115 n. 41 J1;5 18,4 ovveyew apparently not used by Copts, needs 
emending; 18,, Aoytapec unintelligibly in BM.618.—No. 19, ssata 
* Cf. Clugnet, Daniel 94, water wherein D.’s feet had been washed. 


* Supported by Berlin P. 11349 aneythopoc oywon epos, referring to un- 
productive land. 3 Cf. Ep. i, 116. 


4 Instances of especial obscurity: BM. 592, 599, Ryl. 344. 

5 Dozy i, 63, various meanings; further (from papyrus sources) Grohmann, 
Allg. Einfiihrg. 31, Archiv Or. vi, 135, who equates it with yaprnpd, some sort 
of scribe’s charge. Of the Coptic instances Varia 49 alone has adequate 
context, yet remains vague; ib. 115 still more so. A general term: ‘fee, 
charge’, is hardly adequate. 
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= pera, cf. Krall xxii.—Nos. 20, 21, acknowledgements of debt, of 
familiar Ashmunain types." 

Chapter IV, Letters and Documents on Ostraca (Worrell). Space 
forbids much discussion. No. 1, the initial numeral (if such it be) 
and the abrupt opening words surely point to a literary excerpt— 
probably continuing the text of a foregoing ostracon—and, seeing 
the quantity of Severus’ still unpublished correspondence,’ the style 
here does not, to me, seem to exclude this letter. The use of such 
tropes or allegories as here is habitual with him.*—No. 2, to an 


abbot or bishop (3 ner). Meanings of wA egpas, tachoc, uyrte are 
questionable; could w. e. be ‘gather (harvest)’, +. =? €5ados and 
uy. ‘assess’ (but epoy in 2, would be difficult)? Digging into a tomb 
seems improbable.—No. 4, do not 4-5 quote Job xxix. 23? In 14, 
15 I suggest ‘drank me (= "t007) a vat of wine’, cf. Ep. 537 oywas 
nar.—No. 6 looks like ‘a protective letter’, reading 4 Aowoc in 6,.* 
—No. 7, I suggest ‘that they (camels) may go* to Tabennése on the 
Hill® and load the straw’.—No. 8, difficult; perhaps later than most 
ostraca (Worrell). In 8, teagco (saepe) I think, and ‘loaves’ in 8, 
not ‘children’; could 8, refer to a weaving corvée? 8, we Kis, as 
in Ep. 269; 8, gaes= nor ‘allow me’ (Ep. i, 250 sup.); ennoe 
ézroixvoy (1.c. 118 inf.); 8,, msuse, I had thought to correct niwe (I. c. 
120) to this, but a pap. in Michigan (Inv. 1825 ff.) has ITiwe ;’ 
8,, umacnnoy tHpoy ?—No. g,, on xan v. evidence, Dict. 761 a, for 
its being ‘hair(-cloth)’; 9,, could xnasa be read? (Ep. 206).—No. 10,, 
this use of dyyeAos hardly suits the early date proposed ;* 10,, for 
msomes et[he-?]; 10,, Kal Tap; 10), gag mAaye, as in ST. 228.— 
No. 11, from Jacob, prior of St. Phoebammon’s, probably he of Féme 
no. 65, to John [and Pesen]thius, for whom v. Ep. i, 229, ii, no. 133, 
CO. 331, ST. 289. A pity the text is but a fragment, for this is an 
interesting group.—No. 12, [‘ feast of] the Cross’ as a date (ST. 422) 
hardly suits the probable lacunae ;? 12, leg.? wwn (n)uynbune, per- 


* The place (e)coy “Jcoov in 20 can scarcely be that in Varia Copt. 90, 
which is presumably Theban. 

* Cf. Brooks, Select Let. ii, p. ix, Ep. i, 201. The scribe here (cf. pl. ix) 
may well be he of Ep. 59. 

3 E.g. Brooks, transl. 176, 232, 297, 456, PO. iv, 580, xiv, 24, 41, 220. 

4 Cf. Till, Schutzbriefe, nos. 73, 75. 

Sutoy-, v. Ep. i. 248 ult., also Lemm, Apokr. Apost. 528, Balestri xliii (/eg. 
NTOTOYWwitg). 

*So I read on pl. ix. On this second Tabennése v. Ep. 163. 

7 Bigeh a Delta name, but not in the South. 

5 Cf. H. Grégoire in Festschr. Heisenberg 641. 

9 The precise import of the ‘Cross’ is sometimes remarkable, e.g. CSCO. 
89406) 212» ib. 99467, Varia Copt. 40 = ST. 394; (sic), Krall 113, 114, cf. PLond. 
iv. 451 and CO. 42. Cf. S. Pachom. Vitae Halkin 61, 07. ‘ patience in suffering’. 
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haps an improvement, if the reading were doubtful; 12,, cf. ssgapay 
(CO. 107), wpe[ch,].—No. 13, gs[xwe] or g1[wwgy] ? ‘I have borrowed 
on it (the object pawned)’; 13, or c[otc]; surely more lost at line- 
ends than the editor assumes.—Nos. 14, 15, by the well-known 
eighth-century scribe John, son of Lazarus;' 15, ascassty more 
likely, as in no. 14 and Hall p. 124 (1).—Nos. 17-24, bills of lading 
for camel-loads of wine. Place-names indicate Middle Egypt, veasAwt 
being probably Dashlat,’ while napooy and teyc1a recall Wadi Sarga. 
Might not Gass (nos. 20, 22) be kaas(HAstHc) ?—Nos. 25-7, orders 
to camel-herds; in 25 nago mtcasent ‘ granary of (at) the pool’ 3— 
No. 28, a list with mysterious new words. Since kaax is Theban, 
one might suggest hoy<oyoy<oy ‘big’. 

Chapter V (Mr. H. C. Youtie and Prof. Worrell), seventy-seven 
more of the so-called Etmoulon, i.e. ‘Mill’ ostraca, now totalling 165 
aud already the subject of much study. Internal evidence is not 
couvincing in support of C. Schmidt’s positive assertion of a Fayyaimic 
provenance. The dialect has no decisive F features (v. Worrell, 
p. 262) and the only true place-name, neasgove (no. 66), presumably 
iuentical with nasoate-nessoay, is hard to locate.’ As to the word 
cene, I am still inclined to see in it the noun ‘bin, silo’, despite 
apparent syntactical difficulties: cene <(t)ceno, Tcano seems to me 
even less probable. 

Chapter VI, Traditions of the Coptic Language (Prof. Worrell and 
Dr. Vycichl). The latter scholar has spent much time in investigating 
the remnants of the ancient language in Upper Egypt and of his 
materials Worrell has made elaborate phonetic and historical studies. 
The starting-point was a village near Thebes, where the Copts were 
reputed still to read and even to talk their own tongue. The village 
schoolmaster, among whose forbears the tradition had been kept alive, 
was the chief fount of infofmation and there were, or had been, 
others in the neighbourhood who professed to teach Coptic. From 
such and other sources (Prof. Sobhy, Yassa ef. Abd el-Masih) a number 
of words have been gathered, for many of which a Coptic origin is 
claimed and most of which certainly have an un-Arabic appearance. 
The authors assume this jargon to have survived ‘as the more or less 
artificial, secondary language of religion and of the home’—they 
regard it as a survival, not a revival. How far it is or was, in modern 

*v. CO. Ad. 37. * Perhaps Ta,Aoér, PLond. iv. 412. 

3 Dict. 339 b, where add BM. 1203 S tceasant. On ago v. AZ 66, 132. 

4 Cited by Hengstenberg, /. c. 137 n. 

5A martyr from Ptenetd (Buto) meets others from Ieblil (near Tanis), 
Naoui (Heracl. nome), Shbenti (? Ashmant, N. of Beni Suef) and Nemhati 
respectively (Hyvernat, AM. 287)—which does not help towards locating the 


last. (My note, WS. p. 164, was ill-considered.) Amélineau, Géogr. 274 pro- 
poses the western Delta. 
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times, actually colloquial seems uncertain. ‘Speaking in Coptic’, so 
far as illustrated by the examples (p. 304) from a printed (?) primer, 
appears, in great part, to be literary and unspontaneous: out of 42 
phrases over a dozen are verbatim biblical,’ while others are literary 
commonplaces. What is heard in church is evidently the origin of 
most of such phraseology. All is of course Bohairic; Sa‘idic, had it 
survived, would presumably have shown legitimate descent from the | 
medieval, non-literary idiom of that dialect. 

Another list (p. 309) shows things of more originality, some of 
them indeed grammatical monstrosities, hardly credible if there was 
real linguistic continuity. Many pages are devoted by Prof. Worrell 
to a masterly analysis of the phonetic values of the letters, as to-day 
pronounced. The longest list (p. 329) consists of a miscellaneous 
collection of words met with in vernacular Arabic, but in fact—in 
the opinion of the authors—of Coptic or Greek origin. Many of them 
are remarkable and deserve discussion. P. 301 supra, the place-names 
Zedowp, &c., belong to Aphrodito, not to the Fayyim. P. 304, Coptic 
literature knows no meaning of peAérn but ‘recitation (by heart)’, or 
‘(subject for) meditation’. P. 309 Soyn ‘inside (of a boat)’ is 
curious ; as a noun unknown to Bohairic. P. 310 cixcypa (leg. ? cm-) 
‘sugar’; but cmepa (var. Lu. i. 15 ciwxypa) is ‘strong drink’. Ib. 
wakinon is Kircher 195 baninon = i,\, hibiscus. P. 311, what is the 
authority for nexatupion = Naqidah? Pp. 317-18, why are certain | 
words given no meaning? All are good Bohairic. Between @upuy 
and ¢pxuyy there is surely confusion. P. 328, Graf’s long list of ‘ cult 
words’ (Zeitschr. f. Semit. 7,8, and 9) is, | suppose, not named because 
it contains so few of Coptic origin. P. 331, axeoc1p occurs in texts 7 
of quite respectable age. P. 339, kalij *neAoyx, perhaps sing. of 
KoyAaxt, 

Chapter VII, ten pages of biblical passages, phonetically transcribed, 
as dictated by the Zéniya schoolmaster (v. above) and others; in- 
valuable as an exhibition of present-day pronunciation.’ 

W. E. Crum 


‘ e.g. no. 9 = Lu. iv. 35, no. 10 Pro. vi. 9, no. 12 Mk. xi. 30, no. 13 Apoc. iv. 1, 
no. 27 Job i. 7, no. 39 Mt. ix. 2. Colloquial Hebrew, in the days preceding 
the modern revival, seems similarly to have depended on biblical phraseology. 
Enthusiastic Copts, notably Cl. Labib, may well have adapted or devised to 
suit modern needs, as Ben Jahudah had done in Palestine (S. Spiegel, Hebrew 
Reborn, 12, 403. L. D. Barnett told me of this interesting book). 

2 The most recent illustration of the traditional pronunciation is given by 
Prof. Sobhy, who has printed a passage from a Hymnbook, wherein the 
Coptic is accompanied by its transcription into Arabic characters. The manu- 7 
script is of the 18th or 19th century (Bul. Soc. d’ Arch. Copte vi, 1941, 115). 








